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For the Liberation of Europe, 'Invasion 
Stripes' were special, temporary markings 
carried by all Allied aircraft taking part in 
D-Day and subsequent operations over 
the following days. High-visibility black 
and white identification stripes were 
ordered to avoid these planes being shot 
down by our own side's ground troops. 
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Overlord was the codename for the 
Battle of Normandy. To hold the 
flanks of the initial beach head, and 
sow confusion behind the German 
lines, those landings began from 
the air, as American, British and 
Canadian airborne forces landed by 
parachute and glider in the early 
hours, to destroy strategic German 
positions and capture vital bridges, 
courageously supported on the 
ground by the French Resistance. 



75th Anniversary D-Day shirts available on line or call 01273 472721 to order by phone. 
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U -Day, Operation Overlord, 
the allied invasion or simply 
Normandy.. .we all have our 
preferred term for what was one of 
the most pivotal points in the history 
of modern warfare. Events during 
the 75th anniversary of the landings 
will arguably mark the major 
milestone year attended by veterans 
in substantial numbers, so it’s more 
important than ever that we properly 
commemorate their efforts. This 
publication offers seldom-covered 
subjects such as the Canadian 415 
Squadron and its Fairey Albacores, 
which guarded against Kriegsmarine 
E-boats in the Channel. The 
importance of this task was brought 
into stark relief when, in April 
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1944, German fast attack vessels 
discovered allied landing ships off 
Devons Slapton Sands practising 
for the invasion. More than 700 US 
personnel died as a result. 

These Albacore missions exemplify 
the huge range of disparate aircraft 
types and roles in play throughout 
the D-Day period. And while much 
of our coverage concerns allied 
air assets, we also cast light on the 
fortunes of two Luftwaffe units 
during June 6 and shortly after. 

From US Navy Spitfires spotting for 
naval guns, gliders delivering soldiers 
and Hawker Typhoons pinpointing 
German radar, to USAAF Ninth Air 
Force aircraft and airfields - and the 
legendary ‘Mighty Eighth’ — there’s 


vital content for old hands and those 
coming to the subject for the first 
time. It does all remind us of the 
enormous challenge it must have 
been to co-ordinate the staggering 
numbers of aircraft involved, and 
their support for naval and ground 
assets throughout Overlord. I’m in 
awe of what was achieved, and I hope 
you find much to enlighten among 
the stories here. 


Mitchell Mk.ll FW130 
of 226 Squadron flies 
above allied shipping in 
the Channel , possibly 
on June 6. 

KEY COLLECTION 



Chris Clifford 
Editor 
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FIGHTERS m 

MALCOLM V LOWE DETAILS THE LITTLE-KNOWN -> 

ORGANISATION AND OPERATIONS OF OS NINTH AIR FORCE FIGHTER AND RECCE UNITS J 
IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND DURING THE D-DAY PERIOD 



Right 

A 'razorback' P-47D of 
the 368th FG's 397th FS, 
coded D3-H, served as 
an impromptu desk for 
this in-the-field briefing. 
The 368th FG was one of 
the first Ninth AF units 
to move to France after 
the invasion , taking 
up residence at A-3 
Cardonville. usaaf 


T he exploits of the tactical US 
Ninth Army Air Force (Ninth 
AF) in the final years of the 
war are often overshadowed by the 
well-publicised strategic missions 
of the Eighth Air Force, the latter 
known to many as ‘The Mighty 
Eighth’. The fighter units of the 
Ninth AF produced few aces due 
to the air-to-ground nature of 
many of their missions, unlike the 
considerable press coverage given to 
the more glamourous fighter aces 
of the Eighth. Yet the contribution 
of the Ninth, in conjunction with 
other allied tactical formations 
that took the war directly to the 
enemy forces in occupied Europe, 
was to prove of great importance in 
the overall war effort. The Ninth 
also provided vital reconnaissance 
cover before, during and after 
D-Day, with several dedicated recce 
units flying perilous sorties for 
intelligence and planning purposes. 



SOUTHERN RASES 

The Ninth AF had two separate 
lives during World War Two. 
Initially it existed in the Middle 
East and Mediterranean, where 
its exploits became famous, 
particularly for the ill-fated raid by 
some of its B-24 Liberator heavy 
bombers against the Ploesti oil 
facilities in Romania on August 
1, 1943 (Operation Tidal Wave). 

A considerable reorganisation 
of allied air assets resulted in 
the Ninth subsequently being 

transferred to the UK as a 
^ 4 . paper’ organisation 

j without any of 



its former combat air assets. It was 
formally reconstituted in England 
on October 16, 1943 and was 
intended to be the main and only 
pure tactical USAAF organisation 
For northern Europe. Its role was 
to operate diverse combat units 
including fighter-bomber, light/ 
medium bomber, troop transport, 
and tactical recce squadrons. It 
would therefore be the only US 
tactical air force dedicated to the 
intended invasion of occupied 
France. The Ninth at once became 
a central part of the massive 
build-up of US aerial assets in 
Britain which, added to by the 
already well-established Eighth 
Air Force, prompted the country 
to be described as a ‘floating 
aircraft carrier’. When the invasion 
finally came on June 6, 1944, air 
power was to prove of inestimable 
importance to what became the 
ultimately successful allied efforts 
to free occupied Europe and defeat 
Nazi Germany. 

The new Ninth AF in England 
immediately gained four medium 


bomber units from the Eipith Air 
Force’s VIII Air Support Command. 
These were equipped with the twin- 
engined Martin B-26 Marauder. 
From then on, the Ninth grew 
exponentially. Included within 
the organisation’s build-up of 
fighter assets was the movement of 
various units from the US to take 
up residence in Britain. It must 
be remembered, however, that 
these were intended to take part in 
fighter-bomber missions as well as 
being pure fighters - and therefore 
able to defend themselves against 
enemy aircraft. The machine of 
choice for this tasking was Republic’s 
mighty P-47 Thunderbolt, but 
the more recent North American 
P-31 Mustang was also becoming 
available during late 1943, in its 
Packard Merlin-engined layout. 
Additionally, the Lockheed P-38 
Lightning - the notorious ‘Fork¬ 
tailed devil’- was also identified 
as a potential fighter-bomber for 
the Ninth. In the event, all three 
types equipped a variety of the 
organisation’s frontline units. 
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Powerplant 

2 x Pratt & Whitney R-2800-6518-cylinder radial engines of 

2,250hp (1,678kW) each 

Crew 

2 

Wingspan 

66ft (20.12m) 

Length 

48ft lOin (14.88m) 

Height 

14ft 2in (4.32m) 

Gross wing area 

664sq ft (61.68sq m 2 ) 

Empty weight 

20,9651b (9,510kg) 

Loaded weight 

27,6001b (12,519kg) 

Max take-off weight 

32,4001b (14,696kg) 

Performance 

Maximum speed 

322mph (518km/h) at sea level, 355mph (571km/h) at 10,000ft, 
and 369mph (594km/h) at 20,000ft 

Cruise speed 

294mph (473km/h) 

Range 

415 miles (668km) clean, 1,900 miles (5,058km) 
with external fuel tanks 

Service ceiling 

33,100ft 

Armament 

4 x forward-firing Hispano-licence AN/M2 20mm cannon 


Eventually, 18 fighter groups 
had been assigned to the Ninth 
by the start of June 1944 and had 
commenced operational flying. 

Each of these was officially called 
a Fighter Group (FG), comprising 
three Fighter Squadrons (FS). Seven 
of these groups were based in Kent, 
seven in the Hampshire/New Forest 
area, one in Dorset, and three in 
the Salisbury Plain/north 
Hampshire region. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Hampshire already had long links 
with aviation, especially due to its 
association with the earliest flying 
activity in Britain at Farnborough, 
but in 1944 the area came to 
reverberate with the sound of many 
US tactical aircraft, echoing the 
similar frontline and air defence 
assets of the RAF. A significant 
number of Ninth AF units were 
based in Hampshire in the period © 



Above 

A vital component of 
the Ninth AF effort 
for D-Day and beyond 
was the 422nd and 
425th Night Fighter 
Squadrons, equipped 
with the P-61 Black 
Widow. This example 
from the former unit, 
42-5544 lady Gen', was 
a P-61A-5. 

ANDY HAY 

Below 

One of the most famous 
aircraft images from 
the D-Day period 
shows the P-47D 
Thunderbolt 42-25845/ 
R3-G, of the 373rd FG's 
410th FS, flying past 
a major landmark of 
northern France, the 
world-famous Mont- 
Saint-Michel abbey. 

The 373rd was based at 
Woodchurch ALG in Kent 
on June 6. usaaf 
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NINTH AIR FORCE FIGHTER AND 
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Photographed during May 1944 at Kingsnorth in Kent, this ‘razorback' P-47D, 42-26061/6V-E, belonged to 
the 53rd FS of the 36th FG. malcolm v lowe collection 


NINTH AIR FORCE 

FIGHTER AND RECONNAISSANCE UNITS 


Several fighter-bomber units of the Ninth AF flew from Kent, Dorset and Hampshire airfields during the D-Day period, together with a detachment of night- 
fighters, and some recce assets in Hampshire and Oxfordshire. The Ninth's fighter and recce groups/squadrons were as follows (with a brief note of where they 
initially moved to in France following D-Day): 




10th Photographic Group (Reconnaissance) 

- various squadrons including the 33rd and 34th 
Photographic Reconnaissance Squadrons at Chalgrove, 
Oxfordshire (Station 456), moved to A-27 Rennes 

36th FG (22nd, 23rd, 53rd FS) at Kingsnorth ALG 
(Station 418), moved to A-16 Brucheville 

48th FG (492nd, 493rd, 494th FS) at Ibsley 
(Station 347), moved to A-4 Deux-Jumeaux 

50th FG (10th, 81st, 313th FS) at Lymington ALG 
(Station 551), moved to A-10 Carentan 

67th TRG (various squadrons including 107th 
and 109th TRS) at Middle Wallop (Station 449), 
moved to A-9 Le Molay 

354th FG (353rd, 355th, 356th FS) at Lashenden 
ALG (Station 410), moved to A-2 Criqueville 

358th FG (365th, 366th, 367th FS) at High 
Halden ALG (Station 411), moved to A-14 Cretteville 

362nd FG (377th, 378th, 379th FS) at Headcorn 
(Station 412), moved to A-12 Lignerolles 


363rd FG (380th, 381st, 382nd FS) at 

Staplehurst ALG (Station 418), moved to A-15 
Maupertus 

365th FG (386th, 387th, 388th FS) at Beaulieu 
(Station 408), moved to A-7 Azeville 

366th FG (389th, 390th, 391st FS) at Thruxton 
(Station 407), moved to A-1 Saint-Pierre-du-Mont 

367th FG (392nd, 393rd, 394th FS) at Stoney 
Cross (Station 452), later Ibsley (Station 347), 
moved to A-6 Beuzeville 

368th FG (395th, 396th, 397th FS) at Chilbolton 
(Station 404), moved to A-3 Cardonville 

370th FG (401st, 402nd, 485th FS) at Andover 
(Station 406), moved to A-3 Cardonville 

371st FG (404th, 405th, 406th FS) at Bisterne 
ALG (Station 415), moved to A-6 Beuzeville 

373rd FG (410th, 411th, 412th FS) at Woodchurch 
ALG (Station 419), moved to A-13 Tour-en-Bessin 


404th FG (506th, 507th, 508th FS) at Winkton 
ALG (Station 414), moved to A-5 Chippelle 

405th FG (509th, 510th, 511th FS) at 

Christchurch, then in Hampshire, now Dorset 
(Station 416), moved to A-8 Picauville 

406th FG (512th, 513th, 514th FS) at Ashford 
ALG (Station 417), moved to A-13 Tour-en-Bessin 

474th FG (428th, 429th, 430th FS) at Warmwell 
(Station 454), moved to A-11 Saint-Lambert 

422nd/425th NFS detachments at Hurn (Station 
492) and Ford, Sussex, (Station 362), 422nd moved 
to A-15 Maupertus, 425th moved to A-33 Vannes 

Abbreviations: FG = Fighter Group, FS = Fighter 
Squadron, NFS = Night Fighter Squadron, PRS = 
Photographic Reconnaissance Squadron, TRG = 
Tactical Reconnaissance Group, TRS = Tactical 
Reconnaissance Squadron 


"According to the research of local historians, eventually a total of 
approximately 30,000 US airmen were based in and flew from 

New Forest airfields” 
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capabilities by some tacticians 
within the USAAF resulted in 
the superb long-range Packard 
Merlin-powered P-51 Mustang 
being considered a tactical aircraft 
instead of a bomber escort; the 
much shorter-legged Thunderbolt 
was thought to be a suitable 
long-range bomber escort instead 
of a fighter-bomber. Therefore, 
the Ninth was initially allocated 
Mustang units, which the Eighth 
sorely needed for heavy bomber 
escort, while the Eighth was 
intended to receive newly arrived 
Thunderbolt units it did not need. 
Eventually good sense prevailed, 
and the Mustang-equipped 357th 
FG, which had been assigned to 
the Ninth was ‘swapped’ for the 
358th FG with its Thunderbolts, 
which were sent to England for 
the Eighth AF. Henceforth the 
Thunderbolt was allocated as the 
mainstay for the Ninth’s fighter- 
bomber units - although the 
Mustang-equipped 354th FG 
always stayed with the Ninth. 
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Left 

Construction engineers 
were very busy in the 
D-Day period, preparing 
new airstrips in England 
prior to the invasion 
and afterwards in 
France. A Ninth AF 
Thunderbolt wearing 
full ‘Invasion Stripes' 
is seen here using an 
airstrip apparently 
under construction. 

USAAF 


Below 

The 405th FG was based 
at Christchurch during 
the D-Day period, which 
was also the site of a 
major aircraft factory. 
'Razorback' P-47D 
42-76076/2Z-M ‘Touch 
of Texas' eguipped the 
group's 510th FS, and 
displayed striking nose 
art. fonfa 


up to D-Day and subsequent 
weeks, and a specific area of the 
county, the historic New Forest, 
became the home, albeit temporarily, 
to several Ninth combat units. 

Today it would be unthinkable to 
dig up protected countryside for the 
location of airfields, but in 1944 
Ninth AF and RAF engineers busily 
cleared land and constructed several 
new facilities. This was additional to 
some air bases that already existed 
locally, which were further developed 
in various ways to take on their 
increased responsibilities. 

According to the research of local 
historians, eventually a total of 
approximately 30,000 US airmen 
were based in and flew from New 
Forest airfields. Among the most 
numerous of US types during the 
lead up to D-Day was the P-47. 

The large, powerful and formidable 
single-engined, single-seat fighter- 
bomber was an ideal tactical aircraft 
for the Ninth. However, confusion 
in doctrine and a complete 
misunderstanding of combat 


Several of the latter’s Thunderbolt 
groups were subsequently based in 
Hampshire to be as near as possible 
to the planned invasion area of 
Normandy. These units duly came 
under the control of IX Tactical 
Air Command (several other Ninth 
fighter-bomber units were based 
in Kent). 

With more and more groups and 
individual squadrons arriving from 
the US as the opening months of 
1944 wore on, the Thunderbolts 
joined in the action and at once 
made a huge difference. They 
strafed and bombed anything and 
everything they found in northern 
France that belonged to the German 
forces. The considerable punch of 
the type’s eight wing-mounted .50 
cal (12.7mm) machine guns was 
formidable, even without the benefit 
of the external load of up to three 
5001b (227kg) bombs. Although 
their main task was not air-to-air 
combat, P-47s could also easily 
look after themselves if they met 
German fighters. © 












Performance 
Maximum speed 
Cruise speed 
Range 

Service ceiling 
Armament 


435mph (700km/h) at 30,000ft 
340mph (547km/h) at 25,000ft 
835 miles (1,344km) at 10,000ft (with external fuel) 

42,000ft 

8 x .50 cal Browning M2 machine guns, up to 2,5001b (1,134kg) 
bombs (3 x 5001b [227kg] common) 


REPUBLIC P-47D 

THUNDERBOLT (D-22-RE ‘RAZORBACK’) DATA 


Above right 
P-47Ds of the 
404th FG, such 
as 42-26465/4K-R 
'Rae' shown here, flew 
initially from Winkton 
ALG before moving to A-5 
Chippelle , in Normandy. 
'Rae'was one of the first 
'bubbletop' Thunderbolts 
sent to the UK, being 
flown by Harold 'Hal' 
Shook. ANDY HAY 


Below right 
‘Old Hickory' was a P-47D 
assigned to James H 
'Jimmy' Jones, who flew 
with the 506th FSC4K' 
code) of the 404th FG at 
Winkton. Note the quite 
neatly painted invasion 
stripes. The pilot on the 
right was visiting from a 
P-38 unit, fonfa 


Powerplant 


Crew 

Length 

Wingspan 

Height 

Empty weight 
Max take-off weight 


1 x Pratt & Whitney R-2800-59 Double Wasp twin-row 
18-cylinder radial engine (turbo supercharged) of 2,600hp 
(1,939kW) take-off power 
1 

35ft lOin (10.92m) with Hamilton Standard propeller unit 
40ft 9 5/16in (12.43m) 

14ft 91/8in (4.50m) 

9,9001b (4,491kg) 

15,0001b (6,804kg) 


TEMPORARY RESIDENTS 

In total, seven Thunderbolt- 
equipped fighter groups flew 
from Hampshire airfields and 
details of these are included in 
the accompanying table. All were 
scheduled to stay in the county for 
just a short time, then move across 
to France as soon as territory had 
been made safe after the invasion, 
to fly from new, hastily constructed 
airfields or repaired existing sites. 

Of note were the P-47 units that 
flew from the New Forest and 
its immediate vicinity, especially 
because three of these operated from 
temporary airfields. These short¬ 
lived bases were known as Advanced 
Landing Grounds (ALGs), made by 
engineer units specifically for limited 
operations until the invasion itself 
took place, after which they would 
be rapidly returned to agriculture 
or other purpose for which the land 
had been previously used. They 
were at Lymington (50th FG), 
Bisterne (371st FG), and Winkton 
(404th FG). Accommodation at 




and it became quite rapidly unusable. 
The 371st moved in during March, 
but operations were soon seriously 
affected due to the airfield s poor 
condition. This led to the 371st FG 
having to relocate to nearby RAF 
Ibsley in late April, while Bisterne 
was made flyable again. 

Ibsley was an established RAF 
fighter base in the Avon valley 
that had been operational since 
1941 and provided much better 
accommodation and maintenance 
services than the far more 
rudimentary facilities at some 
less-permanent Hampshire airfields. 
The 371st eventually returned to 
Bisterne but the situation only 
improved when the group moved to 
France later in June 1944, 


these facilities was hardly ideal for 
personnel or aircraft and keeping the 
Thunderbolts flying was challenging. 
Unfortunately, Bisterne proved very 
unsuitable for operating the weighty 
P-47, the airfield surface being wet, 


taking up residence at A-6 
Beuzeville (near to the famous town 
of Sainte-Mere-Eglise). This was one 
of many airstrips that engineering 
units constructed for US and British 
aircraft following the invasion, once 
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territory in northern France 
had been wrestled from the 
Germans. Airfields on the 
continent used by the Americans 
were given a numerical designation 


prefixed by ‘A\ Operating from 


these advanced airstrips kept 
tactical aircraft close to the front 
lines, where they could better 
support allied ground forces. 
However, conditions at some of these 
austere airfields were often far from 
ideal, and it was only later in the war 
when larger and more permanent 
air bases were captured from the 
Germans as the Allies pushed 
forward, that Ninth units were able 
to operate in better conditions. 

Seven Ninth AF fighter groups 
flew from Kent airfields. These were 
the 36th FG at Kingsnorth, 354th at 
Lashenden, 358th at High Halden, 
362nd at Headcorn, 363rd at 
Staplehurst, 373rd at Woodchurch, 
and 406th at Ashford. 





Among them, five were P-47 
operators, but two (the 354th and 
363rd FGs) flew the P-51 Mustang. 
All seven of these Kent facilities 
were temporary ALGs. 

LIGHTNING STRIKES 

In addition to the P-47, Ninth 
AF units in Hampshire flew a 
further fighter/fighter-bomber 
type during 1944, this being the 
twin-engined, single-seat Lockheed 
P-38 Lightning. Most famous for 
its exploits with the USAAF in 
the Pacific against the Japanese, 
the Lightning had a rather more 
chequered career in the skies 
over northern Europe. It proved 
generally unsuitable for high-level 
escort fighter duties covering Eighth 
AF heavy bombers, but achieved 
rather more notability as a long- 
range recce aircraft and fighter- 
bomber with the Ninth. 

Two groups of the Ninth flew 
the Lightning as a pure fighter and 
fighter-bomber from Hampshire 
airfields, these being the 370th FG © 




Left 

A forlorn P-47D 
Thunderbolt of the 
365th FG at Beaulieu 
following a landing 
mishap. The aircraft 
wore the 'D5' code of 
the 386th FS and was 
probably 42-75197. It 
was cannibalised for 
parts following the 
accident, usaaf 

Below left 

The characteristic 
twin-boom planform of 
a Lockheed Lightning , 
in this case a recce 
F-5, wearing invasion 
stripes. Camera¬ 
carrying Lightnings 
could be easily 
recognised from above 
by the distinctive aerial 
mast on the forward 
fuselage ahead of the 

COCkpit. MALCOLM V LOWE 
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Above 

One of the best-known US 
aircraft from the D-Day 
period was this Lockheed 
F-5B Lightning 42-68229 
named 'Maryof the 
10th Photo Group. The 
aircraft bore the codes 
'S9' carried by aircraft 
assigned to the group's 
34th PRS. MALCOLM V LOWE 
COLLECTION 


at Andover and the 367th FG, which 
moved into Stoney Cross during April 
1944 and was involved in fighter- 
bomber operations over Normandy 
during the weeks before D-Day. In 
early July the group transferred to 
nearby Ibsley for a short time before 
moving to France later in July. The 
USAAF’s official records state that the 
relocation was made to A-6 Beuzeville 
(sometimes also called Sainte-Mere- 
Eglise), although the deployment 
was far more complicated because 
the groups three squadrons took 
up temporary residence at several 


scattered Normandy landing grounds, 
including the 392nd FS, which settled 
briefly at A-10 Carentan. As with all 
movements of the Ninths combat 
units to the continent, the deployment 
was not made on a single day, but 
staggered over several to allow the 
ground echelon to take up residence 
first, preparing the way for the aircraft 
to fly in and start operations as 
smoothly and effectively as possible. 

In addition to the Hampshire- 
based P-38s, one further Ninth 
AF Lightning unit was associated 
with the south of England in the 


adjoining county of Dorset. This 
was the 474th FG, which resided 
at the former RAF Battle of Britain 
fighter airfield of Warm well from 
March 1944. The Ninth’s Lightning 
units provided top-cover for 
invasion shipping in the English 
Channel during the D-Day period; 
it was hoped the distinctive twin- 
engined, twin-boom planform of 
the P-38 would save it from being 
fired on by the very allied ships the 
Lightnings were protecting, but 
in reality some P-38s nonetheless 
became the targets for ‘friendly fire’. 
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Completing the line-up of Ninth 
AF fighter/fighter-bomber assets 
during the D-Day period, two 
further airfields in the Salisbury 
Plain/north Hampshire area were 
used in addition to Andover with 
its P-38s. They were Thruxton 
(366th FG) and Chilbolton (368th 
FG) - both were equipped with the 
P-47D. Nowadays Thruxton is an 
internationally renowned motor 
racing circuit, but in 1944 it was 
one of the better airfields inhabited 
by Ninth AF fighters, having been 
opened as an RAF base in 1942. 

It is situated just to the west of 
Andover, therefore was very close to 
its namesake airfield and the flying 
activities of the 370th FG with its 
P-38 Lightnings. 

HEDGE ASSETS 

Also making an appearance for the 
Ninth AF in Hampshire, albeit 
only in photo-recce form, was 
the famous P-51 Mustang. The 
RAF fighter airfield at Middle 
Wallop played host to the F-6s (the 
camera-carrying reconnaissance 




important in adding to the overall 
allied intelligence effort, prior to 
and during the D-Day period. 

The 67th TRG duly relocated to 
France in July 1944, its component 
squadrons subsequently assisting the 
US First Army in its drive onwards 
to Germany itself. The 107th 
TRS initially moved to A-4 Deux- 
Jumeaux, while the 109th headed 
to A-9 Le Molay with the 67th 
TRG’s headquarters. 

Perhaps the most famous of 
the Ninth’s recce assets was 
the 10th Photographic Group 
(Reconnaissance) - often abbreviated 
to 10th Photo Group. Intended for 
tactical and battlefield recce, this unit 


The three squadrons of 
the 367th FG were split 
up when they moved 
from Ibsley to Normandy 
during July 1944. This 
P-38J from the group's 
394th FS was being 
refuelled in rudimentary 
circumstances just after 
the relocation to France. 






H, 


* 


adaptation of the P-51) of the 
67th TRG, including aircraft 
from the 107th and 109th TRS. 

As with several other existing 
permanent RAF bases used by the 
Ninth, the airfield was not wholly 
turned over to the Americans, the 
US units instead having ‘lodger’ 
status (even though the base was 
assigned a US ‘Station’ designation, 
in this case Station 449). The 
tactical recce carried out by these 
and several other Ninth AF units 
elsewhere in England was vitally 


moved to England in early 1944, at 
Chalgrove, Oxfordshire (now the 
home of ejection seat maker Martin- 
Baker’s testing facility). From then to 
the end of the war it provided tactical 
recce cover for US and other allied 
ground forces over the front lines 
(and behind), such as the US Third 
Army. This included a task for which 
the Lightning will be forever famous. 
Nicknamed ‘dicing’ in the period 
leading up to D-Day, countless low- 
level recce sorties were flown by P-38s 
along the coastline of northern © 




p . 




Above 

This late-production 
P-38J Lightning coded 
1 H5-L' was assigned 
to the 392nd FS of 
the 367th FG. The unit 
operated from Stoney 
Cross and then Ibsley ; 
before crossing the 
Channel, usaaf 

Far left 

Many perilous tactical 
photo sorties along the 
French coast were flown 
by allied recce assets 
in the run-up to D-Day. 
This incredibly low-level 
view of a stretch of 
Pas-de-Calais coastline 
was taken byanF-5A 
Lightning of the Ninth 
AF's 10th Photo Group 
at Chalgrove. usaaf 

Left 

An 'S9'-coded F-5E 
Lightning, serial 
number 43-28624 
of the 34th PRS flies 
in concert with an 
unmarked squadron- 
mate. It was unusual 
for several examples 
of the type to fly in 
formation, this image 
being one of several 
taken on this occasion. 
MALCOLM V LOWE 
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Below 
A P-61A Black Widow 
parked at Hum in late 
June or early July 
1944, with an RAF 125 
Squadron Mosquito in 
the background. It was 
one of six known P-61 As 
deployed to Hurn with 
the joint 422nd/425th 
NFS detachment At first 
thought to be 42-5535, it 
is more likely to be 42- 
5532 or 42-5538. USAAF 


France to photograph German 
defences and make assessments 
of possible landing sites. The area 
covered included the Normandy 
beaches themselves, particularly 
where the landings eventually 
took place, but also the Pas-de- 
Calais where the Allies wanted the 
Germans to think they might occur. 
Dicing was absolutely vital, and its 
conclusion was a significant factor 
in the success of the invasion. The 
10th Photo Group was awarded 
a Distinguished Unit Citation 
specifically for these sorties during 
May 1944. Following D-Day, 
recce Lightnings were constantly 
over the battlefields and above the 
enemy’s rear positions, airfields and 
supply lines, taking thousands of 
photographs. They were aided by 
an increasing number of Mustang 
F-6s. Later in 1944, some 10th 
Photo Group Lightning squadrons 
flew to the continent, continuing 
their work nearer the front lines, 
the group’s headquarters moving 
to A-27 Rennes during the late 
summer of 1944. Several other recce 
units also later came to fly photo 
Lightnings over occupied Europe. 
These aerial photography assets 
were of great value and represented 
the finest hour for the type in its 
European operations. 

NOCTURNAL PREDATORS 

In addition to Thunderbolts, 
Lightnings and Mustangs, 
Hampshire became the home - 
albeit briefly - to a further example 
of frontline US warplane. This 
was the twin-engined Northrop 
P-61 Black Widow night-fighter. 
Designed from the outset as a 
dedicated nocturnal hunter, the 
Black Widow had first flown 
in prototype form during May 
1942. Development problems 
delayed its service entry with the 
USAAF, but in early 1944 it started 


becoming available in sufficient 
numbers. However, a considerable 
amount of work was needed to 
make P-6 Is compatible for the 
operating conditions in northern 
Europe. Two units, the 422nd and 
425th Night Fighter Squadrons, 
eventually flew the type with the 
Ninth. The first of these to arrive 
in England was the 422nd, which 
initially moved into Charmy Down, 
Somerset, before being stationed at 
Scorton, Yorkshire, from May 1944. 
Eventually receiving several early 
production P-61 As, the unit sent a 
detachment to Hurn in Hampshire 
during late June 1944, together 
with members of the 425th, also 
home-based at Scorton during that 
time. Hurn was the lair of RAF 
Mosquito night-fighter squadrons 
in the summer of 1944 as a part of 
the Air Defence of Great Britain 
organisation. Royal Air Force aircrew 
from 125 Squadron were a great 
help to the fledgling P-61 personnel, 
and the deployment included a 
famous fly-off between a Black 
Widow and a ‘Mossie’. A second 
detachment was subsequently 
made, to Ford in Sussex, where the 
Black Widows were utilised against 
incoming German V1 flying Bombs. 
The 422nd eventually moved in its 
entirety from Scorton to Normandy, 
particularly the airfield A-l 5 
Maupertus east of Cherbourg, while 
the 425th deployed to A-33 Vannes. 

Considerable research has been 
carried out by historians and 
enthusiasts to determine which 
P-6 Is were detached to Hurn. The 
current listing of serials is: 42-5532, 
42-5534, 42-5536, 42-5538, 
42-5547 and 42-5558. 

KAMI) DEPARTURES 

The weeks before, during and after 
D-Day brought frantic activity at 
the southern airfields, with multiple 
sorties sometimes being flown by 


over-worked pilots (supported by 
their excellent but equally tired 
groundcrews). Air-to-air victories 
were few and far between for the 
Ninth’s fighters, but the main activity 
of tactical air-to-ground operations 
was a vital part of the wider allied 
aerial effort. 

The success of the allied ground 
forces in capturing more extensive 
areas of Normandy led to the 
possibility of Ninth AF units 
re-relocating to French airfields 
and following the front line as it 
progressed. This duly took place 
from later in June onwards; the unit 
with the honour of moving to the 
lowest-numbered airstrip in France 
was the 366th FG from Thruxton. 
This group landed at A-1 Saint- 
Pierre-du-Mont officially from 
June 17 onwards, A-l being one 
of the many landing strips hastily 
laid down by US construction units 
to supplement existing and more 
permanent facilities. 

The departure of the Americans to 
the continent left several southern 
airfields vacant. Some of the more 
permanent bases reverted to full 
RAF control and hosted fresh RAF 
squadrons. Nevertheless, the ALGs 
fared much worse, and most if not all 
very rapidly returned to their former 
uses. By the autumn of 1944 there 
was an increasing ‘hush’ over parts 
of Hampshire and Kent, in contrast 
to the frantic activity that just weeks 
before had placed these locations at 
the centre of the war. 

The author thanks John Levesley y Dr 
Henry Goodall and the Friends of 
the New Forest Airfields (FONFA) 
historical group for their assistance 
with this article. FONFA can be found 
at http://fonfasite.wordpress.com. A 
very informative website in memory of 
the 404th FG at Winkton ALG, with 
useful links to other related historical 
sites is: www.winkton.net # 
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-DAY ® AIRBORNE ASSAULT 



AERIAL 

ARMADA 

GRAHAM PITCHFORK DESCRIBES THE MASSIVE AIRBORNE 
ASSAULT THAT PAVED THE WAV FOR D-DAY 



-1 .. 


\ .- 



Right 

Sqn Ldr Claude Merrick 
(under the '8' on the 
Albemarle fuselage) and 
to his right Maj John 
Howard seen with the first 
of the Pathfinders prior 
to take-off. The aircraft, 
V1740, was on strength 
with 295 Squadron. 


M ilitary plans for the allied 

landings in France, Operation 
Overlord, were settled 
early in 1944. The British and 
Canadian 2nd Army was to land on 
beaches between Arromanches and 
Ouistreham at the mouth of the 
River Orne, while the US 1st Army 
was responsible for the western end 
and the capture of the Cotentin 
Peninsula, south of Cherbourg. 

The British left flank (east) would 
rest on the Canal de Caen, which 
was overlooked by high ground 
east of the River Orne. It would 
be essential to capture this area 
before the amphibious landings to 
prevent the enemy targeting much 
of the British assault with observed 
artillery fire, thus endangering the 
whole operation. The role given to 
the 6th Airborne Division (AD) was 
to protect this left flank by denying 
to the enemy the area between the 
Rivers Orne and Dives. 

Within this main task were 
several minor objectives. The 
most important of these were: the 
capture, intact if possible, of the 
bridges over the Canal de Caen and 
River Orne near Benouville; the 
destruction of bridges over the River 
Dives and the seizure of the highly 
fortified coastal battery at Merville, 
which commanded the landing 
beaches near Ouistreham. 

The 6th AD comprised two 
Parachute Brigades (Nos 3 and 
3) and 6 Air Landing 

Brigade. The air 
components to 



lift the airborne division were 38 
and 46 Groups, and the Glider Pilot 
Regiment. There were insufficient 
aircraft to transport the division and 
its supporting arms at full strength 
in one ‘lift’, so it was planned to 
complete the ‘op’ over two days. 

In addition to the British plans, 
two American airborne divisions 
were to drop paratroops on the night 
of June 3 and into D-Day itself - 
the 101st US Division in the area 
of Sainte-Mere-Eglise and the 82nd 
Division around Saint-Sauveur-le- 
Vicomte on the Cotentin Peninsula. 

OPERATION NEPTUNE 

Detailed study of the Normandy 
terrain had been in progress from 
February 1944. It was evident that 
the land surrounding Caen, with 
its very large, clear, almost level 
fields, provided suitable territory 
for airborne invasion. Except for 
two special tasks (involving landings 
alongside the bridges at Benouville 
and the battery at Merville), the 
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choice of drop zones (DZs) and 
landing zones (LZs) was soon 
agreed. Flak and other ground 
defences in the area were assessed to 
be comparatively light. 

There were several issues to 
consider in finalising the route to be 
flown by the great armada of aircraft 
and gliders: 

• To avoid flak near Le Havre and 
fire from friendly naval forces 

• Ensure the longest possible 
straight run on to the DZs and 
LZs, and to minimise the number 
of turns 


• Obtain the best use of the radio 
navigation aid GEE and to avoid 
detection by enemy radar 

• Co-ordinate with the other 
commands operating in parallel 

• The routes were to be as 
straightforward as possible to 
eschew confusion, facilitate 
navigation and expedite briefing 

The final route plan had three 
rendezvous points on the English 
West Sussex coast at Worthing, 
Littlehampton and Bognor Regis, 
and from these points there was 
just one alteration in course to be 


made mid-Channel, to avoid 
Le Havre. 

In addition to the normal 
navigation devices, all aircraft were 
fitted with GEE and Rebecca II, a 
radar unit for homing to a pinpoint 
and to assist in finding target 
areas. Eureka beacons, that would 
respond to Rebecca transmissions, 
were to be placed in position by the 
Independent Parachute Company 
on all dropping and landing zones. 
Eureka beacons were also positioned 
at the rendezvous points. 

There were 362 aircraft and 
61 reserves drawn from 13 © 


Above 

Airspeed Horsa PF758 
was one of a great 
many examples of the 
type towed across the 
Channel, andyhay/ 


Below 

The scene at Tarrant 
Rush ton with Halifax 
tugs and Horsa gliders 
ready for take-off. Note 
the Hamilcars dispersed 
in the background. 

KEY COLLECTION 
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Right 

The D-Day routes flown 
by the British 
airborne forces. 



JERSEY 


FINAL AIRFIELDS 

ANSPORTATION EFFORT ON D-DAY 


FOR THE BRITISH TR< 


Base 

Squadron 

Aircraft 




numbers/type 


Fairford 

190 

22+4 Stirling 

50 Horsas 


620 

22+4 Stirling 

50 Horsas 

Keevil 

196 

22+4 Stirling 

50 Horsas 


299 

22+4 Stirling 

50 Horsas 

Brize Norton 

296 

22+4 Albemarle 

50 Horsas 


297 

22+4 Albemarle 

50 Horsas 

Harwell 

295 

522+4 Albemarle 

50 Horsas 


570 

22+4 Albemarle 

50 Horsas 

Tarrant Rushton 

298 

18+2 Halifax 

70 Hamilcars 


644 

18+2 Halifax 

50 Horsas 

Broadwell 

512 

30 Dakotas 

40 Horsas 


575 

30 Dakotas 

40 Horsas 

Down Ampney 

48 

30 Dakotas 

40 Horsas 


271 

30 Dakotas 

40 Horsas 

Blakehill Farm 

233 

30 Dakotas 

40 Horsas 


"The British airborne operation was divided 
into three phases, each given its own name. 
These, in order, were Tonga, 

Mallard and Rob Roy" 


squadrons across 38 and 46 Groups, 
as well as 1,120 gliders. By mid- 
March the squadrons had moved to 
their final airfields (see panel). 

The British airborne operation 
was divided into three phases, each 
given its own name. These, in order, 
were Tonga, Mallard and Rob Roy. 
Tonga entailed the dropping of the 
two parachute brigade groups in 
the early hours of D-Day. Mallard 
was planned for the evening of June 
6, when the main airborne force in 
gliders would be landed. Rob Roy 
denoted the re-supply missions for 
the following evening. 

A cover plan was devised to 
provide additional security for 
the large airborne assault. Prior to 
D-Day there were to be intense 
attacks by Typhoons and Spitfires 
against radar installations. Bomber 
Command was to target wireless 
and listening stations with the aid of 
the Pathfinder Force, and an assault 
would also be mounted on the heavy 
gun battery at Merville. On the 
evening before D-Day, remaining 
enemy radar sites were to be jammed 
and ‘window’ (technically known 
as chaff — small strips of radar- 
confusing metal foil) was to be 
dropped to simulate an amphibious 
attack in the Pas-de-Calais region. 

The 5th Parachute Brigade was 
tasked to capture the bridges over 
the River Orne and Canal de Caen 
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four Hamilcars, towed by Albemarle 
and Halifax aircraft, carrying the 
Divisional HQ and equipment of the 
Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers and 
4th Anti-Tank Battery. 


As midnight approached on June 
5, 1944, all was ready for the start 
of the huge airborne assault on 
Normandy. The aircrews had been 
briefed on June 2 and studied 
photographs, maps and models. 

The groundcrews were busy 
painting invasion stripes on the 
aircraft and gliders before they 
were positioned on the runways 
to allow them to make a rapid and 
concentrated take-off. 

The airborne assault got under way 
just after 23:00hrs, when the first of 
six Albemarles took off carrying men 
of the 22nd Independent Parachute 
Company. The task of these 
Pathfinders was to set up Eureka 
homing beacons and illuminations 
on the DZs, to guide the main forces 
following behind. Two aircraft were 
allocated to each zone. 

At the controls of the first to 
get airborne from Harwell € 


in a glider-borne ‘coup de main 
operation, to secure and hold the 
high ground overlooking Ranville, 
to seize a battery near Ouistreham 
and clear the landing zones to allow 
gliders to land later on D-Day. 

The 3rd Parachute Brigade was to 
land further to the east to take the 
battery at Merville, destroy four 
important bridges and prevent any 
German reinforcements using the 
roads to reach Ranville. 

For the RAF, the lift for Operation 
Tonga was to be executed in three 
phases. The first stage involved six 
Armstrong Whitworth Albemarles 
carrying Pathfinders to locate and 
mark the three main DZs. At the 
same time, six Halifax aircraft 
were to tow the ‘coup de main 
party in Horsa gliders. Twenty-one 
Albemarles were to carry the rest 
of the advance party with their 
transport, guns and equipment to 
prepare for the main landings. 

The second phase would commence 
30 minutes after midnight, when 
the key body of the two brigades 
was delivered to the ‘N’, ‘K’ and 
‘V’ drop zones. Phase three at 
03:20hrs involved 68 Horsas and 


Above 

Various 299 Squadron 
Stirling glider tugs 
being prepared for 
D-Day at Keevil. 


Left 

The busy landing zone 
at Ranville, littered with 
gliders. 
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Right 

Normandy drop zones 
used by the 6th 
Airborne Division. 

Right 

The Benouville Bridge, 
later known as Pegasus 
Bridge, over the Caen 
Canal with gliders (behind 
the trees) that landed 
within WO yards. 

Below right 
Armstrong Whitworth 
Albemarle glider tug, 
V1740, of 295 Sguadron. 
ANDY HAY/FLYING ART 



♦ BATTERY 


TROARN 


LEGEND 


ROADS 


RAILWAYS 


RIVERS AND CANALS 


OPERATION NEPTUNE - NORMANDY 

DROPPING / LANDING ZONES 


TOWNS, VILLAGES AND WOODS 


DROPPING AND LANDING ZONES 


was Sqn Ldr Claude Merrick of 
295 Squadron, who had AVM 
Hollinghurst, AOC of 38 Group, on 
board. The force flew out at 1,200ft 
and Merrick dropped his stick’ 
of 20 men over DZ ‘K’, and the 
Pathfinders soon had their homing 
beacon and illuminations working. 
The pilot of the second aircraft 
tasked to the same DZ misidentified 
the area and dropped his group of 
paratroops near the neighbouring 
DZ ‘N’, where the team set up 
homing aids. As a result, 14 sticks of 
the 3rd Parachute Brigade intended 
for DZ ‘K’ were dropped on the 
incorrect area and separated from 
their equipment. 

The third drop zone at ‘V’ proved 
to be an unhappy choice. Although 
apparently quite suitable when 
viewed from the air, being in a valley 
it had become extremely wet and 
treacherous when the river flooded. 
The Pathfinders had great difficulty 
establishing their ground signals and 
were only partially successful. There 
were also many irrigation ditches, 
which prevented rapid concentration 
of the troops. Nevertheless, the 


Germans were taken by surprise and 
sufficient men of the advance party 
were dropped in the right places to 
carry out their tasks. 

Just before midnight, six Halifax 
tug aircraft of 298 and 644 
Squadrons took off from Tarrant 
Rushton with their Horsa gliders. 
On board were Maj John Howard 
and his men of D Company, 

2nd Battalion Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
Accompanying them were 20 
sappers of 249 Field Company. The 
task of this force was to capture 
intact the bridges at Benouville 
and Ranville, holding them until 
reinforcements arrived. 

The tug and glider combinations 
climbed to 6,000ft and headed for 
the French coast near Cabourg, 
where the gliders were released 15 
miles (24km) from their targets. 
Descending steeply, and with the 
aid of just a compass and stopwatch, 
and no ground assistance, the three 
gliders assigned to the canal bridge 
at Benouville landed within minutes 
of each other, a mere 100 yards from 
their objective. 


The three assigned to the second 
bridge were not so accurate, but two 
were close enough to their target. The 
two bridges were taken intact and 
held until men of the 7th Parachute 
Regiment arrived a few hours later 
to secure the area. The official 
report said: “This glider operation 
was extraordinarily successful,” and 
ACM Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, 
Commander of the Allied Air Forces, 
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described the skill of the glider 
pilots as: “one of the finest bits of 
precision flying and navigational 
accomplishments of the a 
A s the Pathfinders 
on the ground endeavoured 
to resolve some of the 
difficulties on the drop zones, 
Horsa gliders and the rrfcii 
body of the two parachMe 
brigades began arriving^ 


Owing to the error of the lights on 
DZ ‘N\ some of the combinations 
landed in the wrong areas. The 
gliders destined for DZ ‘V’ carrying 
heavy equipment for the Merville 
raid were mostly unsuccessful, due 
to a mix of poor weather and the 
unsuitable landing ground. 

Seventy-one Dakotas and four 
Albemarles transported the 
main body of the 3rd Parachute 


Brigade. They too experienced 
difficulties at DZ ‘V’ and their 
sticks were dispersed; this seriously 
affected the attack on the Merville 
battery, a prime objective of the © 
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Above 
A closer view of Drop 
Zone 'N'at Ranville. Note 
that the rear sections of 
the Horsa gliders have 
been removed, and ramps 
deployed to allow rapid 
exit for Jeeps. 

Right 

These British 
paratroopers in a 
Hamilcar seem in good 
spirits but note the medic 
closest left... men in the 
latter role would have 
a great deal of work on 
their hands caring for the 
wounded on June 6 and 
beyond, key collection 

Below 

A Halifax of 644 Squadron 
tows an example of the 
substantial Hamilcar 
glider, key collection 


early raid. Only about 150 of the 
600 men were dropped close enough 
to the battery to be able to assault it. 
Despite this, they destroyed two of 
the guns and put two others out of 
action for a time. 

MIXED FORTUNES 

The Brigade had better fortunes at 
DZ ‘K’ and, although the lighting 
error on DZ ‘N’ caused problems, 
there were sufficient forces to 
achieve their intended aim and they 
destroyed two key bridges over the 
River Dives at Bures, and Troarn, 
which impeded enemy movement 
from the south. 

The men of the 5th Parachute 
Brigade had better luck, since the 
lights and Eureka beacon had been 
correctly placed on DZ ‘N’ and 
123 aircraft carried out the drop 
without issue. 

Operation Tonga 
- its third 



and final stage - was the landing 
of a glider force of 68 Horsas and 
four Hamilcars towed by aircraft 
of 38 Group. They were carrying 
the 6th Airborne Divisional HQ 
troops, including its commander, 
Maj Gen Richard Gale, to DZ 
‘N’ where the Divisional HQ 
was to be established. The Horsas 
were released at 1,500ft and 48 
got down successfully, despite 
the deteriorating weather. Three 


Hamilcars carrying heavy equipment 
landed safely. This ended the activity 
of the first night. There had been 
complications, many caused by 
the mis-identification of DZ ‘K’ 
by one of the Pathfinder aircraft, 
but enough troops were available 
to achieve several crucial objectives 
and hold the ground until the main 
force arrived later on D-Day. For the 
aircrews it had been a busy night. A 
total of 266 aircraft had taken the 




"There were considerable misgivings during the planning stages for 
Overlord, about mounting the main glider assault in daylight" 
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parachute force and there had been 
98 glider combinations carrying 
611 troops and heavy equipment, 
including one bulldozer. 

There was to be no respite for the 
air and groundcrews and most of the 
former had just 15 hours’ rest before 
flying again. By 17:00hrs on June 6, 
the tugs and gliders were in position 
ready for take-off, to initiate the 
main glider assault. 

OPERATION MALLARD 

There were considerable misgivings 
during the planning stages for 
Overlord, about mounting the main 
glider assault in daylight. However, 
a large airborne force was needed 
to consolidate the gains made by 
the advance parties - and to meet 
the anticipated counter-attacks by 
German forces. The timing of the 
operation was most important. To 
ensure the element of surprise and 
the protection of darkness on the 
return journey, the release was timed 
to occur at dusk when the sun would 
be in the most favourable position. 
Close fighter escort by 15 squadrons 
of 11 Group RAF was given to the 
long and vulnerable stream of slow 
flying aircraft/tug combinations. 

Apart from 233 Squadron, which 
was preparing for Operation Rob 


Roy, all the squadrons of 38 and 
46 Groups were involved. Horsas 
carried the men, jeeps and trailers, 
while the Hamilcars transported the 
heavy armour and guns of the 6th 
AD. Two drop zones were chosen 
for the landing: the successful DZ 
‘N’ near Ranville and, following 
the triumphant coup de main’ 
operation, a new DZ ‘W’, which 
had been established west of the 
Canal de Caen. 

The force commenced its take-off 
at 19:00hrs when the weather was 
described as excellent’. Heading 
for DZ ‘N’ were 146 tugs with 
gliders, and only four failed to 
reach the objective. Dakotas towed 
74 Horsas, and the Stirlings and 
Albemarles of 38 Group pulled 42 
Horsas and 30 Hamilcars. One 
Dakota was shot down. 

Heading for the new DZ ‘W’ were 
six squadrons of 38 Group with 
112 Horsas. All but four landed, 
and this was completed in 28 
minutes... testament to the skill of 
the glider pilots and their intensive 
pre-operation training. 

The evening’s missions were a 
great achievement, with just ten 
gliders failing to reach the drop 
zones (95.3% managed the task). 
After two days’ fighting, 


the 6th AD had completed all its 
plans except for a small number 
on the coast. The only remaining 
operations were those of re-supply 
to the forces on the ground and the 
Special Air Service taskings. 

OPERATION ROR ROY 

Re-supply became the main task once 
the forces were well established at 
the bridgehead. On the evening of 
D-Day, 50 Dakotas were detailed to 
drop 116 tons of supplies on DZ ‘N’. 
Flying in Vies’ of three, the formation 
came under fire from allied shipping, 
causing the group to fragment. Six 
Dakotas were lost and only 20% of 
the supplies reached their target. 

This operation was the last 
flown by the crews of 46 Group, 
who reverted to transport duties. 
Within days they were alighting on 
hastily prepared landing strips in 
Normandy, carrying stores before 
returning with the wounded. 

Over the next few days the aircraft of 
38 Group continued to drop supplies 
and Rob Roy was complete by the 
end of June 10. The armies were 
established, equipment and rations 
were being delivered to the beaches, 
and the first of the airstrips were being 
completed, allowing the Dakotas to fly 
in additional materiel. © 


Above left 

'The Saint' was a 
Stirling Mk.IV (EF267) 
with 299 Squadron 
at Keevil. andyhay/ 

FLYING ART 

Below 

The Horsa could 
accommodate field 
artillery for D-Day ; as 
this photo shows. 












Above 

Aircrew from 233 
Squadron flew this Dakota 
Mk.lll, with the serial 
FZ692. ANDY HAY/FLYING ART 

Riqht 

Jeeps were vital for the 
paratroopers during 
the Normandy landings. 
Once the rear fuselage 
had been removed, they 
exited the Horsa gliders 
speedily courtesy of 
bespoke ramps. 

KEY COLLECTION 

Below 

Two mco Hadrians (left 
and centre) sit next to 
an Airspeed Horsa after 
landing in Normandy. 

KEY COLLECTION 


US AHIRORXE OPS 

As the 6th Airborne Division 
was landing in the Caen area, the 
US 82nd and 101st ADs were 
being dropped in the south of the 
Cotentin Peninsula by aircraft 
of the IX US Troop Transport 
Command. Operating from airfields 
in the south of England, the C-47 
Skytrains routed from Portland Bill, 
Dorset, to the west of Cherbourg 
at 500ft and approached the drop 
zones on the east of the peninsula 
from the west. The 53rd Troop 
Carrier Wing took 140 Waco CG-4 
Hadrian and 160 Horsa gliders. 
Meanwhile, the 50th and 52nd 
Wings carried the parachute troops. 

The drops were not as accurate 
as those of the British. As soon as 
the force turned east to cross the 
Cotentin peninsula, there was thick 
cloud and they ran into heavy flak 
and small-arms fire. The formations 
started to break up and the lack 
of navigation training, for all but 
the formation leaders, caused great 
difficulty for the Pathfinders, who 
were responsible for locating and 
marking the drop zones. As a result, 
the troops were widely scattered. 

Of the 6,600 soldiers of the 101st 
dropped near Sainte-Mere-Eglise, 
only 1,100 landed near their 
objective. The 82rtd was also 
widely dispersed. 


Reinforcements were flown in 
on the following night, including 
almost 200 gliders. Once again, 
troops were widely spread but the 
element of surprise, and the gallant 
fighting of the troops, did not 
prevent victory, albeit at a high cost. 

RESULTS 

Operation Neptune was the first 
airborne project ever attempted 
on such a large scale. Not all went 
according to plan. The weather was 
less than ideal and such a mission 
needed very accurate navigation 
and timing, which were difficult at 
night. The efficiency of Operation 
Mallard highlighted the value of 
attempting this kind of task in 
daylight, when navigation was 
easier, and there was less chance of 
collisions. 

Without air 


superiority, the operation could well 
have foundered. 

Despite the difficulties, the 6th AD 
achieved much and carried out all 
its tasks. By dawn on June 6 it had 
captured and held the Orne bridges, 
destroyed three spans over the River 
Dives, had put the Merville battery 
out of action, and created a defensive 
aspect on the high ground on the 
eastern flank near Ranville. This was 
a vital position, which was denied 
to any German counter-offensive. 
Had the latter been successful, the 
beachhead could have been made 
untenable. Thus, the airborne assault 
played a major role in the victory 
that was Overlord and invaluable 
experience was gained 
for the future. ( 
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defended coastline in the world, manned by 
battle hardened troops who had been training 
for months to repel an invasion force. At their 
side was the largest combined land, sea and air 
operation the world had ever seen. The scene 
was set for the most crucial battle of WWII and 
a day which would be fought by heroes. 


D-Day 75 th Anniversary 

In an address to his forces on the eve of the 
invasion, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Supreme 
Commander of Allied Expeditionary Forces 
said, "Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force. You 
are about to embark upon the Great 
Crusade, towards which we have 
striven these many months. The eyes 
of the world are upon you. The hopes 
and prayers of liberty-loving people 
everywhere march with you." 

As tens of thousands of men climbed into landin; 
craft off the coast of Normandy, they knew that 
what lay ahead of them was the most heavily 
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OVER THE BEACHES 


THE LUFTWAFFE IS SAID TO HAVE MADE VERY FEW SORTIES OVER THE NORMANDY 
REACHES OX D-DAY DOT AIRCRAFT ACTIVITY INCREASED AS THE HOURS PASSED. 
CHIUS GOSS DESCRIBES A PARTICULARLY IIARROWIXG DAY FOR OXE UXIT 


A fter their introduction to 
service, Luftwaffe fighter- 
bomber aircraft quickly 
received the moniker ‘Jabo’ - a 
portmanteau of the German word 
for the role, Jagdbomber. 

One of these Jabo squadrons, III. 
Gruppe/Schlachtgeschwader 4 (III./ 
SG 4) was formed in October 1943, 
although its origins lay in another 
entity, III./Schnellkampfgeschwader 
10 (III./SKG 10). On its creation, 
the former started to fly 


missions in the Focke-Wulf Fw 190A, 
from Graz in Austria, before moving 
to Beaumont-sur-Oise in France. In 
February 1944 it relocated to Clastres, 
which was close to St Quentin in the 
northeast of the country. For much of 
that year, III./SG 4 was commanded 
by Maj Gerhard Weyert who had 
flown Ju 87 Stukas in Spain with 
the Legion Condor and, for the first 
two years of the war had operated 
with - and then led - 11 .(Stuka)./ 
Lehrgeschwader 1. In 



1941, he joined SKG 210 and from 
then on flew Jabo missions with II./ 
Zerstorergeschwader 2 (II./ZG 2) 
and subsequently II./ZG 1. Weyert 
eventually assumed command of III./ 
SG 4 in January 1944. 

It appears that III./SG 4 did 
very little while at Clastres. 

However, on May 18, 1944 P 
12 Fw 190s of Obit 
Heinrich Hesses 9./ 

SG 4 (part of 
III Gruppe) 






FOCKE-WULF 
FW I90A-6 


Powerplant 


Crew 

Length 

Wingspan 

Height 

Gross wing area 
Empty weight 


1 x BMW 801D-2 radial piston engine, of 1,700hp (1,268kW) 
at take-off power 
1 

29ft 41/4in (8.95m) 

34ft 51/2in (10.50m) 

12ft 111/2in (3.95m) 

197sq ft (18.3sq m 2 ) 

6,6091b (2,998kg) 


r ol 


Max take-off weight 9,2291b (4,186kg) 


Performance 
Maximum speed 
Cruise speed 
Stall speed 
Range 

Service ceiling 
Armament 


401mph (645km/h) at 18,045ft (5,500m) 

324mph (522km/h) 

528 miles (850km), 839 miles (1,350km) with external fuel 
33,957ft (10,350m) 

2 x 7.9mm MG 17 machine guns, 

4 x 20mm MG 151/20E cannons 


Below 

The Fw 190A Jabo could be fitted with 
66 gal (300 lit) drop tanks. 


were detached to Le Luc in 
southeast France on fruitless anti¬ 
submarine missions. Hesse had flown 
Messerschmitt Bf 109s with 7.1 
JG 53 and was shot down into the 
Mediterranean on June 14, 1942, 
being rescued by a Dornier Do 24 of 
7 Seenotstalfel which then crashed 
on take-off. He and the six Do 24 
crewmen were rescued by U-boat 
U-83 the following day none the 
worse for wear. He then joined I./SG 
10 and finally III./SG 4 at the end of 
1943. On June 2, 1944, 7./SG 4 was 
replaced at Le Luc by Obit Walter 
Dahlems 8./SG 4 and on his return to 
Clastres, Hesse stated to his colleagues 
that the Le Luc detachment was a 
total waste of time. Four days later, 7.1 
SG 4 was quickly moved northwards; 
the Allies had invaded 

Normandy. © 
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Riqht 

It was a tight squeeze 
getting into the fuselage 
of an Fw 190. To exit 
during combat was almost 
impossible. 

Below 

An armourer fitting a 
250kg bomb to an Fw 
190A. This store was 
used extensively by the 
Luftwaffe's SG 4 unit. 


DESIGNATE MEASURES 

The only pure Jabo unit capable of 
operating over Normandy on June 6, 
1944 was Hptm Kurt Dahlmann’s I./ 
SKG 10, which was based at Dreux, 
northern France. This unit had been 
operating the Fw 190 for nocturnal 
Jabo missions over Britain for the 
previous 12 months, but had been 
active before dawn on June 6, 1944 
while operating as night-fighters. The 
decision must have been taken later 
that morning to rush the Jabos of III./ 
SG 4 closer to the action, their new 
base being Laval, south of the allied 
invasion beaches. 



Right 

On June 6 ,1944 lll./SG 
4 was forced to move 
west and transported 
groundcrew members 
inside the fuselages of its 
Fw 190As. 


To ready the Fw 190s for 
immediate combat following their 
arrival, it appears that nearly all of 
them carried a groundcrew member 
in the rear fuselage, who boarded via 
the radio access panel. Seven aircraft 
plus passengers took off around 
midday, but disaster struck in the 
vicinity of Paris. 

Understandably, many allied 
fighters were active over northern 
France on D-Day. One example was 
a P-47 Thunderbolt of the 62nd 
Fighter Squadron (FS), 56th Fighter 
Group (FG) flown by 1st Lt William 
McElhare. Fie and another pilot were 
attacking a train near Rambouillet and 
on pulling up for a second strafing 
run, he reported the following: 

“I saw an Fw 190 at 500ft coming 
down the tracks from the east at 8 or 
9 o’clock to me. He evidently saw me 
at about the same time and started 
to turn so we [increased speed] and 
swung into a Lufberry manoeuvre. 

As we climbed, circling, I managed 
to keep above the Hun. Continuing 
to tighten the circle, I was gradually 
catching up on him and forcing him 
lower and lower. Just as I was about to 
draw deflection and fire, he reversed 
his turn, snapped violently and dove 
into the deck from about 300ft. The 
enemy aircraft exploded in a huge 
mass of flame and smoke.” 

The German pilots reported combat 
with 12-15 ‘Mustangs’ over Bretigny, 



"I was about to overshoot him and skidded 
out to the side when 1st Lt Vincent Massa 
gave him a burst. He overshot him and eased 
up alongside and watched him laboriously 
crawl out r his jacket and helmet on fire 



during which Obit Johann Piihringer’s 
Fw 190A-7 crashed and exploded. 

The machine flown by experienced 
Jabo pilot Lt Gerhard Limberg (who 
after the war would become Inspector 
General of the Bundesluftwaffe) 
suffered minor damage and he was 
slightly wounded. Finally, Uffz Max 
Rahofer’s Fw 190A-6 sustained more 
serious damage but he returned 
unhurt. The official report fails to 
identify the name of mechanics 
inside the aircraft, but subsequent 
research has revealed that Uffz Martin 
Kriisemann was killed with the 
Gruppen adjutant Piihringer, while 
Ogfr Fritz Klunker was wounded with 
Max Rahofer. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 

At 15:57hrs, another eight Fw 190s 
thought to be led by Hptm Heinz 
Mihlan, Staffelkapitan of 8./SG 4, 


took off, but 30 minutes later suffered 
the same fate as the earlier aircraft. 
Mihlan was yet another experienced 
pilot and is believed to have served 
with II./JG 51 from 1941, achieving 
his first of seven victories on June 
22, 1941. However, that afternoon 
P-47s of the US 78th FG had been 
tasked with destroying lines of 
communication in the Alen^on area 
of Normandy. Led by Lt Col Fred 
Gray, the American fighters claimed 
to have damaged at least three trains 
at La Hutte before heading towards 
Alen^on. Lt Col Grey described what 
happened next: 

“Red Leader sounded off on a gaggle 
of Fw 190s on the deck moving south 
near Alen<;on. I finally saw them and 
tagged on, passing him and coming up 
on the tail end Charlie. I was catching 
him without water [boost] until he 
threw his souped-up charge in and I 
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had to hit mine. I caught him easily 
and he started turning. I finally got 
him going straight and got four pretty 
good bursts into him. He jettisoned 
his canopy as his engine cut. 

“I was about to overshoot him and 
skidded out to the side when 1st Lt 
Vincent Massa gave him a burst. He 
overshot him and eased up alongside 
and watched him laboriously crawl 
out, his jacket and helmet on fire. He 
got out at about 600ft and his chute 
worked beautifully.” 

This aircraft was believed to be the 
Fw 190A-6 flown by Heinz Mihlan. 
who was the only pilot to bale out 
in this combat, landing near Saint- 
Jean-d’Asse, northwest of Le Mans. 
He was unhurt but his mechanic, 
Fw Hans Eidam, went down with 


the aircraft. Mihlan optimistically 
claimed the destruction of a P-51 
though none had been lost in 
that area. Meanwhile 1st Lt Peter 
Caulfield of the 83rd FS claimed 
another Fw 190, and his combat 
report reads as follows: “Cargo 
White Fit bounced a section of five 
to eight Fw 190s flying south on 
the deck just west of Mayenne. The 
enemy aircraft were being pursued 
by two planes of Cargo Red Fit. 

The e/a made a 90° right turn into 
us. I fired several short bursts at the 
e/a already being engaged by other 
P-47s. I then singled one out and 
began firing at him in a turning 
circle. After hitting him heavily, 
the e/a dished out, rolled, spun and 
then crashed.” 



Caulfield’s victim was another 
Fw 190A-6 from 8./SG 4 which 
crashed at La Bazoge, northwest 
France, killing Fw Franz Brauneis and 
his mechanic Uflz Paul Ebert. During 
the action, another Fw 190 flown by 
Uffz Richard Wenzel was damaged 
and force-landed without incident, 
reportedly at a location named as 
‘Rouenvon. It was a grim day indeed 
for Luftwaffe fighter-bombers and 
their crews - and it would worsen. 

OFFENSIVE AT LAST 

Other aircraft from III./SG 4 
must have made it unscathed as at 
17:19hrs, four Fw 190s flown by Obit 
Heinrich Hesse, Fw Willy George, 
Uflz Franz Schneider and Ogfir 
Wilhelm Leinau took off to attack 
landing craft at St Aubin. Using cloud 
cover, 25 minutes later they dived 
from 4,920ft to 1,970ft, dropping 
four 500kg (1,100lb) bombs, 
claiming to have hit two landing craft. 
They then managed to avoid the flak, 
along with 12 Typhoons and Spitfires, 
and landed unscathed at 18:1 Ohrs. 

However, as this mission was 
landing at Laval American fighters 
again pounced on another transfer 
flight. Obfw Martin Kolbert and his 
mechanic Ogfr Erwin Ohlwein of 
7./SG 4 were shot down and killed, 
as was Uffz Otto Speer also of 7./SG 
4 but he was apparently not carrying 
a mechanic. Both were victims of 
2nd Lt Ernest Schonard of the 15 th 
Reconnaissance Squadron, who 
claimed a Fw 190 destroyed and 
one damaged at Laval. Uffz; Adolf © 


Above 

Fwl90Jabos of either 
SKG10 or III./SG 4 later 
in June 1944. 

Below left 

Lt Gerhard Limberg 
(seen here at left as 
an NC0 with 10./JG 2 
in 1942) was lightly 
wounded in the first 
III./SG 4 combat of 
D-Day. 
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Below 

Obit Johann Puhringer 
joined 13./SKG 10 in 1943. 
The Gruppe eventually 
became lll./SG 4. These 
are pilots of the former 
unit seen at Caen, France, 
in May 1943. 


Gortz landed at Angers in western 
France, and Uffz Gerhard Jackel 
managed to put down at Haute- 
Fontaine, while Uffz Karl-Heinz 
Schangel was forced back 
to Clastres. 

Fifteen minutes after what would 
be the last series of losses for III./ 

SG 4 that day, another four aircraft, 
flown by Lt Karl-Ludwig Klepke, 
Obfw Willy George, Uffz Friedrich 
Plewka and Uffz Hans Walter, took 
off to attack vehicles on what is now 
called Pegasus Bridge, just north 
of Ouistreham, Normandy. They 
attacked at 20:07hrs, dropping four 
500kg bombs and noting fires on 
the ground. They quickly turned 
for home, reporting many warships 
and transport vessels from Lion- 
sur-Mer to the Orne Estuary (both 
in Calvados) and counting at least 
82 allied fighters. One aircraft was 
badly damaged by flak, but the pilot 
was unhurt. 

As a result of what was seen in this 
attack, at 21:00hrs, Obit Heinrich 
Hesse, Uffz Schneider, Fw Gerhard 
Kruger, Fw Fritz Weiss and Ofw 
Karl Golles took off to assault Lion- 
sur-Mer. However, the defences 
forced them to attack other targets 
of opportunity, landing at Angers 
at 22:15hrs with one of the Fw 
190s badly damaged. Surviving this 
onslaught, Obit Karl Golles, another 
long-serving transport- 
turned-Jabo pilot, was 
awarded the Ritterkreuz 


(Knights Cross) on June 9, 1944 
but was killed in action less than a 
month later. 

AFTEIIMATII 

There was no respite for III./SG 
4, as at 05:59hrs the next morning 
another five aircraft took off to attack 
the Normandy beaches but were 
intercepted north of Caen before they 
even made it to the target area. The 
formation leader, Lt Gunther Esau 
of 7./SG 4 was badly wounded and 
Obit Friedrich Kellner injured, but 
less so. A larger formation of ten Fw 
190s led by Maj Gerhard Weyert, 
who was awarded the Deutsches 
Kreuz (German Cross) in Gold later 
that year, took off two hours later to 
target landing craft off Riva-Bella, 
near Ouistreham, at 09:25hrs. They 
reported hitting one of the vessels, but 
an Fw 190 was badly damaged. An 
attack that afternoon by four aircraft, 
again led by Lt Karl-Ludwig Klepke 
of 9./SG 4 (awarded the Deutsches 
Kreuz in Gold) was aborted due to 
heavy Allied fighter opposition, as 
was another attempt spearheaded by 
Obit Heinrich Hesse of 9./SG 4. In 
addition to Esau and Kellner being 
wounded, Obit Walter Dahlem and 
Ofw Hans Schmeide of 8./SG 4 were 
also injured. 

Normandy was proving to be a 
dangerous place and III./SG 4 s 
time in France would not last much 
longer. On June 8, 1944 Obfw Willy 
George of 9./SG 4 was reported 


missing (on one of the missions that 
day the Jabos had to be escorted by 
three Fw 190s of 3./JG 11, led by Lt 
Hans Schrangl), while Maj Gerhard 
Weyert was lightly wounded on June 
9. Laval was by then subject to almost 
daily air attacks, which damaged a 
number of Fw 190s and added to the 
general unserviceability. Few aircraft, 
if any, were available for operations. 

As a result, plans were made to 
move the Gruppe to Rochefort, 
northeast of Chartres but on June 
18, 12 Jabos moved to Clermont- 
Ferrand in south-central France for 
anti-partisan missions. On June 
24, 1944, having flown no further 
operations, the remainder of III./SG 
4 moved to Dreux, and then returned 
to Clermont-Ferrand two days later. 
Finally, on June 30, 1944 the Gruppe 
carried out its last operational flight in 
France (against partisan targets), and 
the following day relocated to Avord, 
then back to Germany before flying 
sorties on the Eastern Front. 

Eight air and groundcrew from SG 
4 died on D-Day, with another two 
being wounded. Of the 24 named 
pilots who survived June 6, ten 
would be killed and nine wounded 
over the following 11 months; if they 
had remained over the dangerous 
Normandy skies, that total would 
be much higher. As a result of these 
losses, the small but bloody part they 
played over the Normandy beaches 
in June 1944 has, until now, been 
mostly forgotten. 0 
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Germany had no choice but to accept defeat and seek terms 
- any terms - for an armistice. 
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DAY ® FAIREY ALBACDRE 


I 




THE IIHMRLE FAIREY ALBACORE HELPED TO SECURE THE ENGLISH CHANNEL FOR 
D-DAY • AS ONE OF THE PILOTS INVOLVED DESCRIBE!) TO ANDREW THOMAS 



Above 

A poor but rare view of 
415 Squadron Albacores 
wearing D-Day stripes at 
the time of the invasion 
in June 1944. 

415 SON ASSOCIATION 

Bottom right 
Painted overall black 
for its night role , this 
Albacore sitting in a 
dispersal at RAF Manston 
carries a full load of 
underwing flares. The ASV 
Mk.ll radar aerials on the 
wing interplane struts 
and fuselage are 
also apparent. 

WG CDR N WILLIAMSON 


F or much of the war there had 
been regular action in the 
narrow waters of the English 
Channel and its approaches, between 
Royal Navy (RN) light coastal forces 
and their German Kriegsmarine 
equivalents. To support the RN 
motor torpedo boat (MTB) and 
motor gun boat (MGB) flotillas 
in 1943, 415 Squadron RCAE, 
equipped with Fairey Swordfish 
biplanes at Thorney Island, West 
Sussex, was tasked with supporting 
them, replacing several Fleet Air 
Arm units. Under Wg Cdr Charles 
Ruttan DSO, 415 was reorganised 
with one flight flying the Wellington 
Mk.XIII from Bircham Newton, 
Norfolk, along with the squadron 
HQ, while the second flight was 
re-equipped with Fairey Albacores. 
Painted black overall, the aircraft 


were fitted with ASV Mk.II radar 
and VHF radios, and could carry 


up to six 2501b (113kg) 



FAIREY 

ALBACORE MK.I 


■R 

Powerplant 

1 x Bristol Taurus XII 14-cylinder radial engine of 

1/I30hp (843kW) 

& 

Crew 

3 


Length 

39ft 9 l/2in (12.1m) 


Wingspan 

50ft (15.2m) 


Height 

15ft 3in (4.6m) 


Gross wing area 

623sq ft (57.9sq m 2 ) 


Empty weight 

7,2001b (3,266kg) 


Max take-off weight 

11,9001b (5,398kg) 


Performance 

Maximum speed 

161mph (259km/h) at 6,000ft (1,829m) 


Cruise speed 

116mph (187km/h) at 6,000ft 


Stall speed 

54mph (87km/h) flaps down 


Range 

930 miles (1,497km) with torpedo 


Service ceiling 

20,700ft (6,309m) 


Armament 

1 x fixed forward-firing .303in machine gun in starboard wing, 


1 or 2 x .303in Vickers K machine guns in rear cockpit,' 
(730kg) torpedo or 1,5001b (680kg) of bombs 

1 x 1,6101b 


‘E-boats’ that presented a real threat 
to Allied invasion shipping. The 
Albacore flight, led by Sqn Ldr John 
Davis DFC, had operational control 
devolved to HQ Vice Admiral Dover, 
but once airborne it was directed via 
VHF radio by Fighter Command 
controllers using their radar picture. 
One of the Albacore pilots was 
Fit Lt Norman Williamson, who 
outlined the role: “The attack was 
made by dive-bombing which, of 
course, necessitated visual contact 
with the target. This was not so 
difficult at night as it sounds. The 
normal armament was six 250lb 
SAP [semi-armour-piercing] bombs 
carried in racks under the lower 
mainplanes. The bombs were fitted 
with pressure detonators; the first 
bomb of a stick went off just before, 
or on contact with the water and the 
pressure wave caused a sympathetic 


detonation of the rest of the stick, the 
last bomb exploding at a height of 
about 250ft. The resulting shower 
of bomb fragments was sufficient 
to cause considerable damage to 
any vessel... and could tear large 
enough holes in an E-boat for it to 
sink in a few minutes.” 

PROTECTING REHEARSALS 

During April, and in preparation for 
the protection of the coming invasion, 
the Albacore Flight concentrated at 
Thorney Island and was increased 
in size to 20 aircraft. The E-boat 
threat was brutally exemplified at 
the end of the month when, off 
Slapton Sands, Devon, a group of 
the speedy German vessels attacked 
landing ships conducting a D-Day 
rehearsal. More than 700 Americans 
died in the assault. In May, ten 
aircraft with a dozen crews were 
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detached to Winkleigh, Devon, 
to protect the landing craft from 
marauding E-boats. These aircraft, 
which were also held on standby at 
RAF Bolt Head, were placed under 
the operational control of the Naval 
HQ in Plymouth, but when airborne 
were controlled by radar stations of 
Fighter Command s Exeter Sector. 
Norman Williamson recalled the 


move: “About a week prior to D-Day 
half the squadron, with myself as 
Flight Commander, was detached 
to Winkleigh in North Devon, 
living under canvas. The aircrews, 
of course, took all their necessary 
gear with them in an aircraft. One 
crew were the proud owners of a 
motorbike, which they transported 
slung between the two unconnected 


legs of the fixed undercarriage; 
some of the rest of us had push 
bikes and they were simply strapped 
horizontally on the top surface of the 
lower mainplane. None of this seemed 
to make any difference at all to the 
flying characteristics of the aircraft. 

I suppose those that saw us thought 
it a bit odd, but we never had any 
repercussions when we did this. © 


Above 

Albacore crews at a 
posed pre-flight briefing 
just before D-Day. They 
flew the only biplane to 
equip the RCAF during 
World War Two, but 
achieved considerable 
success with the 
type during Channel 
operations, pac/rcaf 
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Right 

Groundcrew load and fuse 
2501b bombs prior to an 
anti-E-boat sortie over the 
Channel, pac/rcaf 

Below 

LAC B A Dickson adjusts 
the setting on the guns in 
a 415 Squadron Albacore's 
rear cockpit, pac/rcaf 



“While at Winkleigh we used to 
bomb up each evening and proceed 
to Bolt Head to operate in the 
area down to Cherbourg and the 
Channel Islands. Bolt Head, near 
Salcombe, could not be dignified by 
the name of‘airfield’ - it was simply 
a fairly level patch of grass on the 
tops of the cliffs, but somehow we 
managed to get in and out with no 
more aids than the regulation six 
gooseneck flares.” 


SMOKE SCREENS 

The Winkleigh-based element was 
very active and had become expert 
in the tracking of enemy forces. It 
was able to carry out its task for the 
coming invasion with distinction. 
On June 5, the flight received 
a seemingly bizarre instruction, 
as Norman explained: “The day 
before D-Day we received orders 
to paint three broad bands of white 
paint on the top and bottom of our 


mainplanes and on each side of 
the fuselage. Although we did not 
know it at the time, this was the 
recognition marking of all Allied 
aircraft operating in the vicinity of 
the Normandy beaches, but to us, 
who relied on concealment in our 
matt black bomber with camouflage 
as the only form of defence, the 
order seemed to be one of the 
maddest we had ever received. In 
the event, there was little enemy 
surface activity in our area in the 
few days before the Normandy 
landings and so we were ordered 
back to Manston [in Kent]. We 
were quite glad to go.” 

At Manston, the invasion period 
was one of sustained activity with 
anti-E-boat patrols and more than 
100 sorties laying smoke in support 
of naval operations. As the fleet 
crossed the Channel on the night 
of June 5, 415 Squadron flew four 
Albacore sorties over the Straits 
of Dover with other aircraft on 
call. Five patrols were also flown 
the following night despite poor 
weather. Around midnight, Fg Off 
Parker in ‘NH-ET attacked a force 
of three E-boats, causing one to 
capsize while off Cap Griz Nez, Pas- 
de-Calais. Two hours later, Fg Off 
Oliver Mennie attacked six more, his 
bombs straddling two of 


them, causing 
damage, 
these 


significant 
However, 
assaults 
not without 
and Sqn Ldr R A 
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Gordon had a close call off Cap Griz 
Nez when a flak-burst overturned 
his aircraft and he was just able to 
pull out above the wave tops. The 
flight was particularly successful on 
the night of June 23, when a crew 
scored a direct hit on an E-boat, and 
another damaged two more of these 
deadly craft; a third crew attacked 
another vessel. As Allied shipping 
was still vulnerable to heavy German 
batteries at Cap Griz Nez, on 
occasion the Albacores would lay a 
continuous smoke screen to deny the 
enemy gunners visual contact on the 
ships. A similar task also came the 
way of Fit Lt Norman Williamson: 
“It was shortly after D-Day that I 




had an interesting 
experience. The 
town of Caen had 
been surrounded 
and a small 2TAF 
airfield had been 
set up just outside 
Carpiquet. The navy used a 
battleship and a monitor to shell 
the town of Le Havre preparatory 
to the attempt to capture it. I 
was sent down for a couple of 
days in charge of a detachment of 
the squadron to provide smoke 
screens for the capital ships in this 
operation. Six smoke canisters 
were fitted to the bomb racks and 
these emitted a dense stream of 


metA 


)) black smoke, though the 
oily smoke made a real 
mess of the aircraft. We 
[flew] from Carpiquet 
I suppose the first 
Coastal Command 
detachment 
working from 
the European 
continent. The 
airfield was 
choc-a-block with 
Tempests and 
Typhoons and we 
came in for much 
S'y' good-natured ribbing, 
the usual remark being 
are you left over from the 
last war?’ Most simply could not 
believe that operational biplanes still 
existed... much less those painted in 
matt black camouflage.” 

With the invasion successfully 
completed, 415 Squadron, whose 
Albacores had played a significant 
part, moved to Bomber Command 
and its role transferred to a newly 
formed 119 Squadron RAF. # 


Above 

A 415 Squadron 
Albacore Mk.l 
cockpit with SqtFD 
Cruickshank checking 
the controls, pac/rcaf 

Left centre 

Armourers Frook, 

Niven , Leitch and Fascio 
of 415 Squadron with 
bomb trolley in 1944. 

Left 

415 Squadron badge 
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THE US EIGHTH All! FORCE IS WELL KNOWN FOR ITS STRATEGIC DAYLIGHT ROMRING OF 
GERMAN INDUSTRY RUT THIS GIANT AIR ARM ALSO PLAYED AN IMPORTANT IF LARGELY 
UNKNOWN PART ON JUNE 6 1944 AS MALCOLM Y LOWE EXPLAINS 



Above 

A splendid in-flight view 
of an Eighth AFP-47D 
Thunderbolt, wearing 
invasion stripes on its 
natural metal finish. 

An Evansville-built 
'Razorback', 42-27607 
belonged to the 82nd FS, 
78th FG, based at Duxford, 
Cambridgeshire, usaaf 


K eferred to almost universally 
nowadays as the ‘Mighty 
Eighth’ - due to the ground¬ 
breaking writing and research of 
historian Roger A Freeman - the 
US Eighth Army Air Force was the 
British-based strategic bomber force 
of the USAAF in northwest Europe 
during the latter half of World War 
Two. It is renowned for its vital work 
in the extremely dangerous daylight 
bombing onslaught over Germany, 
which was carried out increasingly in 
concert with the Fifteenth Army Air 
Force based in southern Europe. 

During the early weeks of 1944, 
several months before D-Day itself, 
the Eighth AF had already grown 
into a formidable fighting force. 

Its strength (originally under VIII 
Bomber Command) comprised 
three Bomb Divisions (officially 
Bombardment Divisions/ 



included several groups, further 
divided into four squadrons. They 
were the 1st BD with B-17 Flying 
Fortresses, 2nd BD with B-24 
Liberators, and the 3rd BD with a 
mix of units - some employing the 
B-17 and others the B-24. 

Co-ordination of the bombing 
campaign against Nazi Germany and 
its captured territories had become 
the preserve of the US Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe (USSTAF) during 
early 1944, and this organisation (at 
least its Eighth AF component) duly 
played a part in the overall planning 
for D-Day. At that point there was 
no specific date for the allied invasion 
across the English Channel, the 
whole exercise coming under the 
name of Operation Overlord. The 
complicated and detailed preparation 
for this massive undertaking took 
place under the overall aegis of the 
Supreme Allied Commander for 
Overlord, the US Gen Dwight 
D Eisenhower. 

On April 15, 1944 the US Eighth 
and Fifteenth AFs formally came 
under the leadership of the Supreme 
Allied Commander. They were to 
remain this way until September 15, 

1944 and were available as required 


throughout that period to fly tactical 
missions (as opposed to their normal 
strategic operations) to support the 
invasion and, after June 6, to assist 
allied forces on the ground. 

CAREFUL PREPARATION 

A considerable amount of planning 
took place behind the scenes at 
USSTAF to dovetail the Eighth 
AF’s bomber and covering fighter 
force into the overall air effort for 
Overlord. It was eventually decided 
that the weight of the Eighth’s 
bombers would be needed early on 
the day of the invasion, but that 
raised a very significant issue. Even 
though it was almost mid-summer 
and therefore comparatively light 
by the early morning hours, it was 
certain that the first aircraft would 
need to leave their East Anglian 
airfields in the dark. This was 
not normally required during the 
daylight bombing missions the 
Eighth usually mounted. 

Therefore, the Eighth AF 
undertook a major proving exercise 
on May 1, 1944. This involved 
studying the feasibility of early 
morning take-offs for the heavy 
bombers, on their way to the day’s 







assigned strategic targets. It was in 
effect just a small but significant 
part of the immense effort put into 
the planning and co-ordination of 
all allied air assets in the run-up to 
D-Day, which eventually bore fruit 
in the overall success of the landings. 

Nevertheless, it was impossible 
to physically divert active combat 
units for night-time and tactical 
bombing training from the strategic 
campaigns in which they were 
already involved. For the Eighth, 
during the early months of 1944, 
these established flights formed 
the long-range bombing campaign 
against German targets (including 
the related Operation Pointblank, 
aimed at Reich aircraft production, 
oil and fuel supplies and airfields 
in a bid to lower Luftwaffe fighter 
strength), and the increasingly 
important Operation Crossbow 


raids against the growing V-weapon 
menace. These were very different 
offensives to the tactical bombing in 
direct support of ground troops that 
would be required for Overlord. 

INVASION BEACHES 

The invasion itself was planned to 
take place on five assigned beaches 
along the Normandy coastline. 
These were (from west to east): 
Utah and Omaha Beaches for US 
forces; Gold and Sword for British 
and other nationalities, with Juno 
(between Gold and Sword) for the 
Canadians and further Allies. The 
Eighth AF was allocated several 
specific sections within these areas, 
as a part of the overall air effort. 

No aerial activity was required 
from the Eighths bombers above 
Utah Beach or the western end 
of Omaha, but the 2nd BD had 


responsibility for bombing on the 
beach line over the eastern part of 
the latter and slightly inland, while 
the 1st and 3rd BDs were delegated 
similar areas covering the British 
and Canadian beaches. 

In addition to the Eighth AF s total 
bomber strength being committed 
to D-Day operations, its fighter 
force was also to be fully involved. 
This consisted of groups mainly 
equipped with the large single¬ 
seat P-47 Thunderbolt, although 
the famous P-51 Mustang was 
increasingly replacing the ’bolt 
in many units. Additionally, four 
fighter groups were operational on 
the twin-engined P-38 Lightning. 

Despite the Eighth being fully 
committed to the action on D-Day 
itself, this did not deter the ongoing 
strategic bombing campaign in the 
days preceding June 6 itself. There 
were several reasons for this. By 
continuing what appeared to be a 
maximum effort against strategic 
targets in Germany, the Eighths 
bombing campaign was thus a part 
of the wider effort to confuse the 
enemy as to when the invasion 
would occur. To the Germans, the 
continuing Eighth bombing of 
targets in Germany during late May 
merely appeared to be ‘business as 
usual’, with no clue that something 
much more tactical on the beaches 
of northern France was about to take 
place. Similarly, by continuing the 
airborne offensive over Germany 
to the last possible minute, it was 
guaranteed that Luftwaffe fighters 
would continue to be engaged in 
Reich defence duties, thus ensuring 
that as few as possible German 
defenders would be available in 
northern France to interfere with © 


Left 

Although Eighth AF 
Flying Fortresses were 
intended for strategic 
bombing missions deep 
into the heart of enemy 
territory ; for the D-Day 
period they were called 
on to support ground 
forces, aiding specific 
operations. This serene 
image taken from a 
B-17G shows just a 
small part of the allied 
invasion fleet, close to 
the Sandbanks area of 
Poole, Dorset usaaf 


Twin-engined P-38 
Lightnings of the Eighth 
AF were assigned 
fighter cover duties 
over the English 
Channel on D-Day, 
together with Ninth 
AF P-38s, due to their 
unique planform. 

P-38J ‘Mama's Boy’ 
pictured here, from 
the King's Cliffe, 
Northamptonshire- 
based 20th FG shows 
off its distinctive 
invasion stripes. 

MALCOLM VLOWE 
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Right 
P-51B Mustangs of 
the 361st FG taxi 
out at Bottisham, 
Cambridgeshire for a 
mission during the D-Day 
period. All wear invasion 
stripes on their wings and 
around their fuselages, as 
well as the code letters E9 
of the 376th FS. usaaf 

Below right 

Black and white invasion 
stripes were applied to 
the wings and fuselage 
of all Eighth and Ninth 
AF fighters and fighter- 
bombers in the immediate 
period before D-Day, as a 
major identification aid. 
This neatly painted P-47D 
Thunderbolt, 42-26330, 
belonged to the 82nd FS, 
78th FG based at Duxford. 
Coded MX-H, it was lost 
during September 1944. 
MALCOLM V LOWE COLLECTION 

Below 

A B-24H Liberator of the 
392nd BG, 2nd Bomb 
Division, flies over 
seaborne invasion traffic 
on or around D-Day. This 
aircraft, 41-29125, was 
interned in Sweden later 
that month, malcolm v 

LOWE COLLECTION 


the allied landings. It was only in 
early June that the Eighths bombers 
switched specifically to attacking 
French targets, and even then, some 
raids were made in the Pas-de-Calais 
area, as a part of the continuing and 
greater deception plan to give the 
impression of that area being the 
likely invasion location. 

D-DAY DAWNS 

Specifically referred to as Operation 
Neptune, D-Day itself was 




eventually deferred until June 6 
due to adverse weather. The first 
mission for the Eighth AF’s ‘heavies’ 
on that momentous day was quite 
an experience for the crews of the 
heavy bombers and their tireless 
ground personnel. Take-offs started 
at 01:55hrs, in pitch darkness, and 
continued through to 05:29hrs. 
Designated to lead the entire air 
armada was the 446th BG with its 
B-24 Liberators of the 2nd BD. 

Based at Bungay, Suffolk, the 446th 
led the Liberators of this division 
north to a large marshalling area 
between the Humber and Mersey 
estuaries. Crews were briefed that 
they had to fly in specially designated 
corridors as they approached 
their targets to avoid being shot 
at by ‘friendly’ fire, and that if the 
first bomb run failed a second 
was absolutely not permitted. 

Bombs were to be dropped up to 
two minutes before ‘zero hour’ at 
06:30hrs, when 
the first ~ X 

wave of --1 


troops was intended to be just 400 
yards (366m) from the shore. 

According to the Eighth AF’s official 
history of the D-Day period, 1,361 
Liberators and Flying Fortresses were 
involved in this operation. It was 
therefore a true ‘thousand bomber 
raid’ but with a very special objective 
directly linked to the purpose of 
winning the war. 

From within that total, 1,198 
bombers were tasked with the 
pre-landing pounding of beach 
installations and targets close to the 
beaches, including frontline troops, 
while 163 were directed against the 
vitally important communications 
centre of Caen. As the bombers 
assembled, they split into the 
already-practised waves of three 
six-aircraft flights roughly in line 
abreast, and this system worked 
well. Some aircraft were separated 
from their units in the dark but in 
an excellent display of airmanship, 
all were able to tack onto other units 
without any accidents - a truly 
remarkable 



achievement for aircrew unused to 
this type of flying. 

A vital part of the whole operation 
was the employment of H2X radar- 
equipped pathfinder aircraft, which 
would designate the targets for the 
rest of the formations to bomb 
on their signal if visual conditions 
did not exist. Such aircraft were 
scheduled to fly in every third flight 
of the distinct formations, although 
in practice this proved hard to 
maintain. Nonetheless they turned 
out to be highly important during 
the early hours of June 6 when cloud 
cover (a very familiar sight for the 
Eighth AF’s aircrews) impaired the 
view of the ground, even though the 
dawn light was approaching. 

During this first mission of D-Day 
for the Eighth, 1,083 aircraft 
attacked their primary targets, 
including 1,013 hitting coastal 
objectives and 47 bombing in and 
around the town of Caen. Almost 
24 who got lost bombed secondary 
targets. The honour of being the first 
into action fell to the B-24 Liberators 
of the 2nd BD, 329 aircraft of which 
attacked targets on and around 
Omaha Beach from 05:55hrs 
onwards. These included known 
defensive positions at Vierville-sur- 
Mer and Colleville-sur-Mer. From 
06:58hrs, 385 Flying Fortresses of 
the 1st BD struck on and around 
Gold Beach and the western end 
of Juno Beach, hitting many point 
targets including coastal batteries 
and strongpoints at Arromanches 
and Ver-sur-Mer. These German 
positions were part of the much- 
vaunted Atlantic Wall, which the 
Germans had been building as a 
safeguard against potential allied 
landings. Now they were being 
pounded by the Eighth AF on behalf 
of the troops who were ready to 
come ashore. In addition, 47 B-17s 
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Above 

Resplendent in invasion 
stripes, 'Bald Eagle', 
a P-51B of the 374th 
FS, 361st FG, was one 
of various Bottisham- 
based aircraft providing 
fighter cover on June 
6, 1944. ANDY HAY/ 

FLYING ART 


Below 

P-51 Mustangs of the 
Eighth AF's renowned 
4th FG prepare for 
take-off on D-Day 
at Debden, Essex. 

This group was fully 
involved in fighter 
activities, as well 
as attacking ground 
targets during June 6. 

JB VIA MALCOLM VLOWE 


from the 303rd and 384th BGs 
struck targets in and around Caen. 

The Eighth AFs 3rd BD was 
also fully involved, its combined 
B-24/B-17 force starting to bomb 
at roughly the same time as the 1st 
BD’s groups. With responsibility 
for the eastern part of Juno Beach 
as well as all of Sword, this divisions 
bombers focused on many targets 
including vital strongpoints and 
coastal batteries at Ouistreham 
(Caen’s port, several kilometres 
north of the town). Altogether 322 
bombers took part. 

A reconnaissance effort was duly 
mounted to assess the success of 
this first Eighth bombing attack. 
However, some of the affected areas 
remained cloud-covered, and in any 
case, assessments were practically 
impossible because of the amount 
of shelling being undertaken by 
allied ships just off shore - which 
were battering the Normandy 
coastline and further inland at 
roughly the same time. Post-D-Day 
investigations by ground-based 
intelligence officers did suggest 
the bombers had delivered good 
results, especially just inland from 
the beaches where the immediate 
lines of German communications 
were disrupted - and in some places 
completely wiped out. The morale 
of the Wehrmacht troops would also 
have been adversely affected by such 
a sudden and heavy bombardment 
in areas where it had not happened 
on this scale before. 


FURTHER MISSIONS 

But this was only the beginning. 

The second Eighth AF strike of 
D-Day was already well into its 
preparation. It was at this point that 
the true scale of the size and weight 
of the ‘Mighty Eighth’ could be 
seen. No fewer than 328 Liberators 
and Flying Fortresses were available 
for this second mission of the day, 
including many not already involved 
in the first strike. Unfortunately, 
just one pathfinder was available 
for this operation, aimed at hitting 
towns inland of the beach areas 
from where German troops would 
be moving towards the invasion 
area to reinforce the beleaguered 
forward soldiers. 

The 2nd and 3rd BDs were 
scheduled to bomb from 09:00- 
09:10hrs, with the 1st BD in action 
from 09:30-09:40hrs. At that time 
the troops were coming ashore 
with the invasion well and truly 
happening. The Eighth intended 
to block road and rail movements, 
striking at towns and villages that 
could become chokepoints for 
the German forces. To that effect, 
leaflets had been dropped warning 
the local French population to 
evacuate the area with all possible 
speed. Among the primary targets 
for this second strike were the towns 
of Thury-Harcourt, Falaise, Saint- 
Lo, Villers-Bocage, Coutances, and 
once again Caen. Cloud cover totally 
disrupted the mission, though. In 
the event just 37 B-17s from three 


groups of the 3rd BD were able to 
bomb the town of Argentan, which 
was a secondary target. 

The relative failure of this second 
mission led to a third being rapidly 
planned and executed. This involved 
2nd BD B-24s, aiming to strike 
Caen, with the time over the target 
area at 13.30hrs. In total 36 of the 
73 aircraft that took off managed 
to release their bombs, led this time 
by pathfinders equipped with the 
GEE-H bombing aid. 

IMPEDING THE ENEMY 

A fourth, and this time much 
larger, mission for the Mighty 
Eighth was planned for later in the 
day. This was intended to strike at 
potential transport chokepoints 
in towns and villages south and 
east of the invasion area. The 
purpose was to help seal off the 
invasion area and stop German 
reinforcements from rushing to 
help their increasingly besieged 
colleagues in the immediate battle 
areas. A total of 736 Liberators and 
Flying Fortresses were to participate, 
but very marginal weather made it 
overly difficult for this large number 
of aircraft to maintain formation. 
Some lost aircraft tacked onto other 
groups, while two units abandoned 
the attempt altogether before 
leaving the airspace over England. 
Bombing was mostly made with 
H2X radar guidance, although some 
aircraft found gaps in the cloud 
and managed to bomb visually. © 
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Above 

Both the Eighth and Ninth 
AF possessed recce units 
which provided vital 
intelligence and target- 
assessment photographic 
data. Of great importance 
to both air forces during 
the D-Day period was the 
F-5 Lightning, the recce 
derivative of the P-38 
fighter, as illustrated here 
by this example wearing 
invasion stripes, malcolm v 

LOWE COLLECTION 

Above right 

Sporting a full set of 
invasion stripes, a 
teardrop canopy P-51 
Mustang of the 4th FG 
is pictured at Debden, 
Essex, in June 1944. One 
of the first P-51Ds to be 
received by the group, 
44-13303 was assigned 
to high-scoring ace Maj 
James Goodson. jb via 

MALCOLM V LOWE 


Several towns were hit by 553 of 
the attacking force including Vire, 
Conde-sur-Noireau and Coutances, 
which were heavily damaged, with 
results deemed less effective at 
Argentan, Saint-Lo, and Lisieux. 
The location of the latter town 
illustrated how far afield the Allies 
were trying to seal off the invasion 
area from German reinforcements. 

During these four missions on 
D-Day, the Eighth lost only one 
bomber to enemy action, a B-24 of 
the unfortunate 487th BG, during 
the first of the days attacks. Two 
further Liberators suffered a mid-air 
collision while forming up for the 
second mission of the day, but these 
losses were very light compared to 
the fears among many of the allied 
planners. According to the official 
history of the Eighth AF’s activities 
on D-Day, 2,535 bombers were 
dispatched in the four missions 
of D-Day (some aircraft of course 
flying on more than one of these), 
with 2,420 properly engaging in 
bombing activity. These figures 
conflict with some later published 
sources but were based on actual 
mission summaries, submitted 
by the combat units themselves. 
Showing how effective the allied 
fighter cover was, no enemy aircraft 
were encountered by the Eighth’s 
bombers, allowing the airborne 
gunners unexpected respite from 
their usual frantic defensive role. 

FIGHTER STRENGTH 

As for the Eighth AF’s fighter force, 
this was also fully involved in D-Day 
activities. Like the bombers, the ‘little 
friends’ had to take to the air in the 
dark for the initial mission of June 6. 
The first aircraft were ready for take¬ 
off at around 03:00hrs. Tragically, 
a 352nd FG Mustang crashed on 
take-off at Bodney, Norfolk. Separate 
to the Eighth AF’s four groups of 
P-38 Lightnings, all the other fighter 
groups of the Eighth were in action 
throughout D-Day. This comprised 
three specific missions, named Full 
House, Stud, and Royal Flush. At 



different times during the day they 
were assigned specific roles, which 
consisted either of fighter cover, or 
fighter-bomber missions. The cover 
included a large area, shared with 
other allied fighter assets, stretching 
from Torquay in Devon down to the 
Channel Islands, and across northern 
France up to Rouen and thence to 
Dungeness in Kent. But for fighter- 
bomber duties the designated area 
was wider, with sorties being flown 
south, well into the Loire region. 
According to the official record of 
the Eighth AF’s activities on D-Day, 

1,949 fighters were dispatched by 
all groups assigned to VIII Fighter 
Command. Total losses were 25 
aircraft, far fewer than had been 
feared. This was mainly because the 
Luftwaffe was taken unawares by the 
location of the invasion, and only 
flew a comparatively limited number 
of sorties in opposition. Many 
German fighters were, in any case, 
labouring with air defence duties in 
Germany to guard against Eighth 
AF daylight raids - the subterfuge 
having worked in keeping as many as 
possible of the Luftwaffe’s Jagdwaffe 
force devoted to the home 
defence mission. 

POCKETS OF OPPOSITION 

There was, nevertheless, a 
considerable amount of aerial action 
in localised areas, despite a famous 
post-war movie devoted to the D-Day 
landings claiming the Luftwaffe made 
merely a token sortie or two. The 
greatest successes were achieved by the 
Mustang-equipped 355th FG from 
Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, 
which successfully intercepted an 
incoming raid of Junkers Ju 88 
bombers and claimed to have shot 
down 15 of the enemy aircraft. On 
the other hand, four Mustangs from 
the Debden, Essex-based 4th FG 
were brought down by German 
fighters while attacking ground 
targets. Total enemy aircraft claims 
were 26. Without doubt, the ground- 
strafing and bombing fighters of the 
Eighth inflicted significant damage 


on the enemy that day, including an 
ammunition train that exploded with 
spectacular results after being attacked 
by 359th FG Mustangs. 

The four P-38 Lightning entities of 
the Eighth (20th, 55th, 364th and 
479th Fighter Groups) were assigned 
patrol duty over the invasion ships in 
the English Channel. This was to be 
in concert with P-38 groups from the 
Ninth AF. 

The Lightning was chosen for this 
specific task due to its distinctive 
twin-engined twin-boom planform, 
which it was hoped would make 
it readily identifiable to personnel 
on the ships below so that they 
would not fire on the fighters. The 
Lightning was also much more 
effective at lower levels in European 
skies than at higher altitudes, and 
the patrols needed to be flown 
over the Channel at comparatively 
low heights. The P-38s were made 
available to the Combined Control 
Centre that oversaw assets tied 
specifically to the invasion forces. 

A rota system was used to place at 
least two squadrons of P-38s over the 
Channel at any one time. 

Two Lightnings flew on a 
special mission from Bovingdon, 
Hertfordshire to observe the day’s 
action above the beaches. They were 
piloted by Generals ‘Jimmy’ Doolittle 
and Earle Partridge, the respective 
commander and deputy commander 
of the Eighth AF. Fortunately, they did 
not meet any Luftwaffe fighters. 

D-Day proved to be an outstanding 
if hard-fought success for the Allies. 

In the following days and weeks, 
the Eighth played a significant role 
in continuing the bombardment 
of German forces to aid the allied 
armies. The Eighth Air Force’s 
contribution on D-Day should not be 
underestimated, and many aircrew in 
the Liberators and Fortresses could not 
help being impressed by the sight on 
June 6 (when cloud cover permitted), 
of the immense southbound armada 
of ships in the Channel at last taking 
the fight to the German occupiers of 
French soil. % 
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-DAY ® US NAVY SPITFIRES 


UNCLE SAM'S GUNNERY 


Right 
An SOC Seagull sits 
on shore while VCS-7 
was flying Spitfires 
during the Normandy 
Landings. The squadron's 
maintenance personnel 
kept them available for 
sea duty, usna 

Right centre 
The other type replaced 
by the Spitfires was the 
1 fought 02SU Kingfisher, 
such as this example from 
the cruiser USS 'Quincy'. 
ALL US NAVY UNLESS STATED 



IKS NAVY SPITFIRES HAD A UNIQUE HOLE IN THE NORMANDY INVASION. ANDREW THOMAS 
DETAILS TIIEIII PROGRESS FROM PILOT TRAINING TO ACTIVE OPERATIONS 


N aval bombardment from 
allied warships sitting off 
the French coast would 
provide much of the initial fire 
support following D-Day. But 
with the range of some vessels’ 
guns exceeding 18 miles (30km), 
some form of airborne ranging or 
spotting’ would be necessary. 

Naval gunfire support was a 
specialised skill and required 
bespoke training, especially as it 
was thought that many targets 
would be small and probably well 
camouflaged. A high degree of 
accuracy was called for, and it was 
anticipated that large numbers of 
spotting aircraft would be needed 
in the days immediately after the 
landings. Gunfire support was 
naturally seen as a naval task, 
although during the planning it 
was evident that the Fleet Air Arm 
would have insufficient resources 
for the task, so several RAF tactical 
reconnaissance squadrons were 
also trained in the role. However, 
to co-ordinate all recce activity, 
spotting units were placed under 
the control of 34 Reconnaissance 
Wing of the RAF’s 2nd Tactical 
Air Force. As well as two Mustang 
Mk.I squadrons (which were in fact 
withdrawn on D-Day), the RAF 
also provided the Spitfire Mk.Vb- 
equipped 26 and 63 Squadrons. 
They were concentrated at Lee-on- 
Solent, Hampshire, to form the Air 



Spotting Pool (ASP) under the Royal 
Navy’s Cdre E C Thornton DSC, 
alongside the 3rd Naval Fighter 
Wing, which comprised 808, 883 
and 886 Naval Air Squadrons flying 
Seafires and 897 NAS with Spitfire 
Mk.Vs. The Pool had one further 
element, Cruiser Scouting Squadron 
7 (abbreviated as VCS-7) of the 
US Navy, which was also allocated 
Spitfires. It thus became the only 
American naval squadron to fly 
the iconic fighter, albeit wearing 
British markings. 

FLOATPLANES TO FIGHTERS 

The unit VCS-7 provided aerial 
spotting detachments aboard the 
battleships USS Arkansas , Texas 
and Nevada and the 8in-gun heavy 
cruisers USS Augusta, Tuscaloosa and 
Quincy. These catapult flights were 
equipped with Curtiss SOC Seagull 
and Vought OS2U Kingfisher 
biplanes, and both were considered 
highly vulnerable for operations 
over Normandy. Britain agreed 
to loan the US Navy sufficient 


Spitfires for the squadron to fulfil 
its role during the coming invasion. 
On May 8, 1944 LT Robert W 
Calland - the senior pilot on the 
USS Nevada - assumed command 
and the aircraft were catapulted 
off their motherships and alighted 
on the Solent. Some had lengthy 
flights, ENS Bruce Carmichael’s 
Kingfisher being launched from 
Texas in the port of Glasgow, flying 
overland to the south coast. The 
floatplanes were lifted ashore and 
placed in open storage at Lee-on- 
Solent, while the pilots converted to 
Spitfires. In all, VCS-7 comprised 
17 pilots and 40 engineering/ 
support personnel. 

Once ashore, the 
squadron’s ^ 

maintenance 
crews, led by 
Chief Aviation 
Machinist’s 
Mate V G Disa, 
were sent 
to Ipswich, 

Suffolk, 
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]LJS Navy pilots had to familiarise 
themselves with the British clock- 
code’ method of reporting gunnery 
pre, as this was agreed to be the 
standard method adopted for the 
invasion. Any concerns that the 
USAAF had about converting 
floatplane pilots to fighters were 
dispelled when all the navy flyers 
changed to the new type without 
problem. As a measure of their 
confidence, at the end of the 
training period the VCS-7 pilots 
were led by experienced leaders on 
a 20-ship formation sweep over 
northern France, almost to Paris. On 
May 29, LCDR William Denton 
from the USS Quincy took over 
as the CO and led the squadron 
back to Lee-on-Solent, where its 
complement of Spitfire Vbs was 
delivered. It then joined the RAF 
and Royal Navy in the Air Spotting 
Pool to await the landings. The pool 
was fully assembled at Lee by June 
1, with more than 100 Spitfires 
and Seafires. The VCS-7 pilots also 


Left 

LCDR William Denton 
was appointed to 
lead VCS-7 into battle 
over Normandy 
and personally 
flew 13 missions. 

Below and bottom 

Directed by a Spitfire 
'spotter', the battleship 
USS 'Nevada' bombards 
German positions 
ashore with its Min 
guns while supporting 
the Utah Beach 
landings on D-Day. 


for technical training. Pilots 
underwent conversion at Middle 
Wallop, Hampshire, with the 
USAAF’s Spitfire-equipped 67th 
Reconnaissance Group. The 
navy pilots were all experienced 
at artillery spotting, so switching 
floatplane observation personnel 
to fast, single-seat fighters was seen 
as an experiment - and something 
of a challenge. The absence of a 
two-seater came as quite a shock 
in that their first flights would be 
on their own. After his first flight, 
ENS Carmichael recalled: “By the 
time I had raised my [landing] gear, 
adjusted my controls and closed the 
cooling cowls, I had left all familiar 
surroundings. In short, I was lost, 
so I landed at the first airfield I 
spotted to ask directions back to 
base! The British personnel were 
very congenial.” Other training 
included overland navigation, 
air-to-ground gunnery and 
formation flying, which were 


9 
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Above 

Pilots from VCS-7 are 
briefed before flying a 
spotting mission over the 
Normandy beaches during 
June 1944. On the left is 
Wg Cdr Robert Hardiman 
RAF and next to him is 
ENS Robert Adams of VCS- 
1 In the flying helmet is 
LT Harris Hammersmith. 

Riqht 

LT Robert Doyle shakes 
hands with his wingman, 
ENS John Mudge, after 
their return from a 
gunfire-spotting and 
strafing mission over 
the German lines, in 
which they disrupted an 
enemy armoured column 
moving towards the 
Normandy front. 

Right 

The aircrew patch of 
the US Navy's VCS-7. 

MALCOLM V LOWE 


"...there was an enemy spotter in the church steeple. 

He could see the invasion beaches. I took a few shots at the 
steeple, even though we weren't supposed to. After spotting for 
that target our big guns neutralized it." 
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met Wg Cdr Robert Hardiman, 
the air operations officer and their 
immediate ‘boss’. 

I)I)AY KOMBARIMIEKT 

Although an integral part of the 
ASP, VCS-7 was allocated to 
support the Western Naval Task 
Force (WNTF) responsible for 
covering the landing of the US First 
Army on Utah and Omaha beaches. 
The WNTF largely comprised US 
warships so the Spitfire Mk.Vbs 
were fitted with 35 gal (130 lit) 
ferry tanks, which were usually 
jettisoned when arriving on task. All 
missions would be flown as pairs, 
with one pilot as the spotter, usually 
flying between 4,000-8,000ft, and 
above the ceiling of light flak... 
and covered by the ‘weaver’ 
flying 2,000ft above. This 
system allowed the spotter to 
concentrate on seeing the fall 
of the ships’ fire and calling 
in the corrections, while the ^ 


US NAVY 


SPITFIRE PILOTS OF VCS-7 



LCDR William Denton Jr (CO), LT Robert W Calland (XO), LT Richard M Barclay (KIA), LT 
Francis A Carhill, LT Harris Hammersmith Jr, LT Alexander A Smith, LTJG Robert E Doyle, 
LTJG F G Hill, LTJG W F Latcrof, LTJG J 0 Robinson, LTJG Charles S Zinn, ENS Robert J 
Adams, ENS Bruce Carmichael, ENS John F Mudge, ENS F D Trueman, ENS S R Rann, ENS A 
E Crawford. 

Spitfire Mk.Vb airframes known to have served with VCS-7: 

W3245, W3439, W3825, W3902, AA728, AR390, AR395, BL247, BL368, BL437, BL530, 
BL729, BM190, BM316, BM430, BM526 
w Known fuselage codes are: 4G, 4Q, 4R, 4X, 4Z 
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Left 

US Navy groundcrew 
conduct maintenance 
on Spitfire '40' before 
another sortie. From 
left to right they are: 
James J O'Connor, C 
N Pfanenstiel, Chief 
Aviation Machinist's 
Mate VG Disa, AM M3 
R PTheirauld and 
Edmund Pachgio. The 
'kill' marking under 
the cockpit is from a 
previous unit as no 
VCS-7 pilot made an air 
combat claim 
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ENS Robert Adams from the USS 
Augusta was one of the first away 
and was soon over the beachhead, 
though it ended with him gaining 
a small niche in US Navy history, 
as he explained: “In the pre-dawn 
hours of June 6, we crawled out of 
our bunks and went to the airfield. 
The Spitfires were loaded and made 
ready. Black-and-white stripes had 
been painted on the aircraft to 
identify them as allied. Flying over 
the invasion fleet, I saw thousands 
of ships headed towards the French 
coast. I thought, ‘I’m glad I’m 


Above 

LUG P G Hill is helped 
into his parachute 
harness before flying 
a spotting sortie from 
Lee-on-Solent. 


Left 

The sight of the landings 
at Utah Beach (shown 
here) and at Omaha left 
a deep impression on 
the pilots of VCS-7. 


and headed toward Utah Beach. 
Seeing smooth sand, I waggled my 
wings to signal a friendly caller. It 
was a smooth landing and I had no 
trouble getting down. This made me 
the first allied pilot to land in France 
on D-Day. The crews on the beach 
patched up the fuel line, gassed me 
up and back to England I went. I 
completed 13 missions from Lee-on 
Solent from June 6 through June 25.” 

Throughout this momentous 
day, pairs of Spitfires, Seafires and 
Mustangs took off to provide the eyes 
for the warships steaming offshore 
as they pounded the enemy defences 
on, and just inland from, the beaches. 
ENS Carmichael, who made his first 
sortie during the afternoon and, after 
contacting the fire controller on USS 
Texas sitting off Omaha beach, began 
to direct fire at camouflaged guns 
inland. He later recalled his view: 
“Looking down at Omaha beach was 
like watching a silent newsreel. There 
were thousands of ships bobbing in 
the choppy waters, the unmistakable 
still forms of dead soldiers on the 
beach and of wave after wave of troops 
wading ashore.” Carmichael and his 
wingman then spotted the enemy: 

>1 saw two tanks and a truck making 
their way toward the beach. We did © 


in the air!’ My first mission, to 
Trevieres, had a communication 
centre and there was an enemy 
spotter in the church steeple. He 
could see the invasion beaches. I 
took a few shots at the steeple, even 
though we weren’t supposed to. 
After spotting for that target our big 
guns neutralized it. 

“My second target was Isigny 
[Isigny-sur-Mer]. While flying 
through enemy anti-aircraft fire, 
my Spitfire, W3825, took a hit and 
began losing fuel rapidly. Knowing I 
could not make it back to England, 

I decided to bring the aircraft down 
on the beach. I radioed my wingman 


weaver maintained watch for any 
enemy fighters. Occasionally the 
spotter had to descend to confirm 
results, putting it into the flak 
bracket. Each sortie lasted up to 
two hours. 

Shortly before dawn on June 6, 
D-Day, the first sorties from the 
ASP took off at 04:40hrs, and 
although the weather was rather 
foul to begin with, it improved 
during the morning. At 05:37hrs the 
heavy cruiser USS Quincy engaged 
shore batteries from her station 
on the right flank of Utah Beach. 
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Above 

In the Spotting Pool ready 
room , VCS-7's ENS Bob 
Adams enjoys a beverage 
while his colleague LT 
Alexander Smith (2nd 
right) studies the maps 
before his next sortie over 
the beaches. 

Riqht centre 
RADM Alan G Kirk 
commanded the US Navy 
Task Group that provided 
the bombarding warships 
off Normandy in June 1944. 

Right 

LTJG Charles Zinn was 
wingman to the only pilot 
lost by the sguadron, 
and returned from that 
mission with his own 
aircraft badly damaged. 

Right 

ENS Robert Adams flew 13 
Spitfire spotting missions, 
but during his first on 
D-Day he had to belly land 
on the beach , which made 
him the first allied airman 
to land in France. 



as we had been trained. As we made 
our strafing run, I could see blinking 
flashes of light from the tanks and 
tracer shells to the right of my wing. 
We hit the tanks and they stopped 
moving.” His Spitfire received minor 
flak damage but later LT Robert 
Barclay, USS Tuscaloosa’s senior pilot, 
who was flying his second sortie, was 
not so fortunate. He was shot down 
and killed by the German flak and 
his wingman, LT(JG) Charles Zinn, 
was also hit, but returned with severe 
damage to the starboard wing. 

Despite the ongoing carnage at 
Omaha, the landings were largely 
successful. Among others, the 
VCS-7 Spitfires supported fire 
from the battleship USS Nevada , 
a survivor from Pearl Harbor, and 
the heavy cruiser USS Augusta. It 
had approached the coast, anchored 


3,000 yards (2,743m) offshore and 
commenced shelling at 06:18hrs, 
firing 31 rounds from her main 8in 
battery at shore installations from 
targeting coordinates, and fire control 
information radioed from the Spitfire 
pilots. When there was a reduced 
need for bombardment spotting, 
some sorties - which remained in 
two-way radio contact - conducted 
tactical reconnaissance for the ships. 
This allowed the eager navy pilots 
to engage the guns against targets of 
opportunity, and to indulge in ground 
strafing. Several enemy vehicles were 
destroyed during the day. 

Of the 435 sorties conducted by 
the pool during June 6, 39 were 
flown by US Navy pilots. However, 
the spotting sorties were proving 
vulnerable to the accurate light flak 
and, later, Luftwaffe fighters. As well 




as the VCS-7 fatality, the ASP lost 
three more Spitfires and two Seafires 
with as many pilots. 

FIGHTERS 

On June 7 the Luftwaffe began to 
target the spotters when they could 
get through the allied fighter cover. 
Although several ASP pilots engaged 
the German fighters, no opportunity 
came the way of VCS-7 that day. 
Sorties continued on subsequent 
days whenever the elements allowed, 
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and by D+3 the squadron had flown 
94 sorties. However, poor weather 
then led to a marked reduction 
in activity and by June 15 there 
were fewer calls for bombardment 
spotting support. Most targets were 
then beyond the range of the ships’ 
guns due to the successful American 
advance in the west. 

The VCS-7 pilots did encounter 
the Luftwaffe on several occasions, 
however. Messerschmitt Bf 109s 
intercepted ENS Bruce Carmichael 


and his wingman during one mission, 
though they evaded successfully. 
During another mission LTJG 
Robert Doyle and ENS John Mudge 
sighted a German armoured column 
and directed effective fire to disrupt 
it. The squadrons support to the 
cruiser USS Quincy was typical in 
that between June 6-17 it conducted 
highly effective bombardment 
of enemy mobile batteries and 
concentrations of tanks, trucks, and 
troops. Quincy neutralised several 
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enemy batteries and on the 12th of 
that month, the ship also participated 
in reducing the defences at Quineville, 
resulting in the towns capture. 

After June 6, the ASP’s busiest day 
was during the assault on the port of 
Cherbourg on June 25. The WNTF 
bombarded the German heavy 
batteries, though frustratingly these 
ceased firing whenever the spotters 
were seen overhead. The wisdom of 
equipping VCS-7 with the Spitfire was 
shown when an OS-2U Kingfisher 
launched from one the ships was shot 
down as soon as it came within range 
of the enemy. All but two of the vessels 
in the bombardment were American 
and VCS-7 was particularly heavily 
committed, though other ASP units 
were also tasked. Between 05:00hrs 
and 16:30hrs, when bad weather 
forced a halt, the pool provided 142 
sorties often in the face of intense flak. 
The assault began just after midday 
and the bombarding ships destroyed 
19 of the 21 allocated targets, due in 
no small part to the accuracy of the 
spotting aircraft. 

WITHDRAWAL " 

The requirement for the squadron 
ended after the fall of Cherbourg, as 
was the bombardment tasking for the 
WNTF. Most of the VCS-7 pilots 
had flown upwards of ten sorties each 
in the Spitfires, the CO recording 13, 
for example. However, the pilot with 
the most sorties was LT(JG) Robert 
Doyle from USS Arkansas, who flew 
17. Despite the tasking, on June 25 
some of the squadron’s pilots began 
air testing their floatplanes once 
more, pending a return to sea and 
their parent ships. The following day 
RADM Alan G Kirk, Commander 
Task Force 122, directed that VCS- 
7’s role was complete and that it was 
to be withdrawn after a commission 
of just 50 days. During its two weeks 
of operations, the squadron flew 191 
sorties and had gained a small but 
unique niche in the annals of US 
naval aviation, resulting in the award 
of nine Distinguished Flying Crosses 
and 11 Air Medals to its pilots. 0 


Above 

The Spitfire Mk.Vb'40' 
of VCS-7. The kill marking 
was from a mission with 
a previous unit. 

Below 

A spirited thumbs-up 
from LT(JG) W F Latcrof 
in Spitfire Mk.Vb ‘AX'. 
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The 20th Fighter Group from King s Cliffe, Northamptonshire, flew various missions 
throughout the D-Day period. Here, two of the unit's Lockheed P-38J Lightnings 
sweep over Normandy's Pegasus Bridge, in Richard Taylor's splendid artwork 
'Tactical Support'. It's available as a limited edition, veteran-signed print from: 
www.militarygallery.com 
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THE TRAIN 



A CRUCIAL REQUIREMENT FUR THE SUCCESS OF THE l) l)AY LANDINGS WAS TO STOP 
GERMAN REINFORCEMENTS REACHING NORMANDY. GRAHAM PITCHFORK OUTLINES 
THE SUCCESS OF WHAT RECAME KNOWN AS THE TRANSPORTATION PLAN 


Right 

Among the many bridges 
destroyed on the River 
Seine was this example at 
Port du Graviere, France. 

ALL GRAHAM PITCHFORK 
UNLESS STATED 

Below right 
Douglas Bostons of the 
Free French Air Force , 
such as BZ261 shown 
here, were among many 
allied types conducting 
pre-invasion missions. 
ANDY HAY/FLYING ART 


T he strategy for the invasion 
of Europe was agreed at 
the Casablanca Conference 
in January 1943 and planning 
began that April. 

With air support considered 
imperative for an amphibious and 
airborne assault, the Chief of Staff 
to the Supreme Allied Commander 
(COSSAC) planning personnel had 
narrowed the choice of the landings to 
the Normandy coast, or to the Pas-de- 
Calais region. Normandy presented 
major logistical problems as there was 
no sizeable port in the immediate 
area; it was a longer sea passage for 
the amphibious force and at the 
maximum range of many 
allied fighters. However, it offered a 
broad front, was less well defended 
and not likely to be the area expected 
by the Germans. The planners 
recommended Normandy and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff approved 
the ‘Overlord’ plan in early December, 
with instructions to proceed with the 
detailed organisation. 

COASTAL SECURITY 

The key to the success of the allied 
invasion was the ability to establish 
a safe and strong beachhead, which] 


would allow the necessary force levels 
for the follow-up operations. Besides 
gaining local air superiority and 
landing in strength, it was essential 
that German reinforcements could 
not reach the area quickly and in 
sufficient numbers to repel the 
enemy. In January 1944, the allied 
Expeditionary Air Force Bombing 
Committee had identified the French 
railway system as a key element that 
the Germans would have to use to 
reinforce the invasion area. 

During the early stages of planning, 
the Air Ministry recommended 
that the staff study the Report 
of Air Operations in Sicily and 
Italy prepared by Professor Solly 
Zuckerman, a scientific advisor to 
the Allies. The most important of 
his conclusions was that the best 
method of dislocating enemy rail 
communications was to destroy 
by persistent bombing the railway 
centres where marshalling and repair 
facilities were concentrated, 
in addition to large quantities of 
rolling stock. 

The bombing committee produced 
a programme of attacks on railway 
centres between Flanders, the Seine 
Basin and River Rhine at Mulhouse. 


During the first of two phases, the 
capacity of the French and Belgian 
railway systems to carry traffic was 
to be reduced as much as possible 
by bombing. As D-Day drew nearer, 
a tactical phase was to open with 
railway and road centres, bridges 
and rolling stock being attacked 
to paralyse all movement in the 
invasion area and the routes leading 
to the region. 

The plan attracted a great deal of 
discussion and controversy. For the 
first phase it was recognised that 
the best method of destroying the 
railway was to follow Zuckerman’s 
conclusions and attack the 
maintenance and repair facilities. 
Unfortunately, this would almost 
certainly mean heavy casualties 
among French civilians and there 
were strong opponents to the 
plan, not least the Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill. However, AM 
Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, the 
commander-in-chief of the Allied 
Expeditionary Air Force (AEAF), 
strongly supported by the deputy 
supreme commander, ACM Sir 
Arthur Tedder, persevered with the 
plan and they gained the support 
of the supreme commander, © 
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The question of bombing marshalling yards in towns where French casualties 
might result continued to trouble some allied planners and politicians"' 
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Gen Dwight D Eisenhower, who 
had seen the effect of a similar plan 
during the Italian campaign. 

To succeed with the scheme, the 
RAF s 2nd Tactical Air Force (2TAF) 
and USAAF Ninth Air Force would 
need to be supplemented, and the 
commanders made it clear that the 
whole of the available airpower in the 
United Kingdom’ would need to be 
employed for the preparatory phase 
to be successful. This involved the use 
of Bomber Command and USAAF 
Eighth Air Force squadrons. The 
decision did not go down well with 
ACM Sir Arthur Harris and Gen Ira 
Eaker, but they were forced to comply. 

Leigh-Mallory’s bombing 
committee had identified 75 railway 
targets. A trial of the plan was carried 
out on the night of March 6-7, when 
261 Halifaxes and six Mosquitos of 
Bomber Command dropped 1,250 
tons (1,270 tonnes) of bombs on 
the railway centre at Trappes, near 
Paris. The results were dramatic, and 
the centre was out of action for a 
month. During the following night, 
a slightly larger force of Halifax and 
Lancaster bombers attacked Le Mans 
without loss and despite cloud cover, 
substantial damage being caused. 
During the remainder of March, 
several similar raids were carried out 
against marshalling yards and, in 
April, the Eighth Air Force joined in. 

The question of bombing 
marshalling yards in towns where 
French casualties might result 
continued to trouble some allied 
planners and politicians. Following 
a conference on April 5, a revised 
target list was drawn up to include 
only those targets where French 
casualties could be kept low; on 
April 14 operational control of 
the strategic bomber forces passed 
to Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Forces (SHAEF). 

The following day, with the 
preliminary phase substantially 
completed, Tedder issued the 
Overall Air Plan as a general guide 
for detailed organisation. The 
principle air tasks were: 

• To attain and maintain an air 
situation whereby the German 
Air Force is rendered incapable 
of effective interference with 
Allied operations 

• Provide continuous 
reconnaissance of the enemy’s 
dispositions and movements 

• Disrupt the enemy’s 

communications and channels of 
supply by air attack © 
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Right 

A gun camera glimpse 
from a Mosquito attacking 
trains at Soltau, Lower 
Saxony, Germany. 

Below 

Having excelled itself 
in the 1943 Dams Raids, 
617 Squadron went on to 
master other examples of 
bespoke weaponry. This 
Lancaster B.l (Special) 
EE146 was one of several 
to employ Tallboy bombs, 
which were dropped on 
the Saumur Tunnel, andy 
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"It was essential to create doubt in the 
minds of the German High Command 
regarding the likely invasion area. Hence, 
the railway system had to be targeted 
across the whole of Northern France and 
Belgium and not confined to Normandy." 


• Support the landing and 
subsequent advance of the 
Allied armies 

• Deliver offensive strikes against 
enemy naval forces 

• Offer airlift for airborne forces 

There was nothing new in this 
plan, but greater emphasis was 
placed on the disruption of enemy 
communications, which became 
known as The Transportation Plan. 

SEEDS OF SUDTERFIIUE 

It was essential to create doubt in 
the minds of the German High 
Command regarding the likely 
invasion area. Hence, the railway 
system had to be targeted across 
the whole of Northern France 
and Belgium and not confined to 
Normandy. All previous restrictions 
on rail targets were lifted on May 
5, with the strategic bombers being 
given clearance to unload ordnance 
on rail yards in populated areas. 

During April and May, the 
destruction of the railway facilities 
gathered pace and most of the 
selected targets had been attacked by 
late May. By the end of that month, 

51 were damaged to such an extent 
that no further assaults were necessary 
until vital repairs had been carried 
out. Twenty-five of the targets were 
very severely damaged, but needed 


further attention because important 
installations were still intact and four 
were far from being annihilated. 

Approximately half of the railway 
targets listed on March 6 had been 
attacked by Bomber Command, 

21 with complete success and 15 
partially. The Eighth Air Force 
had focused on 23 targets, 15 
successfully. The Tactical Air Forces 
had severely damaged 14 targets. 
Almost 22,000 sorties had 
been flown and 66,317 tons of 
bombs had been dropped. 

Intensive attacks completed the 
isolation of Normandy and the 
Pas-de-Calais regions. A growing 
paralysis had crept over the system 
in northern France. 

By May 21, the damage was so 
severe it was assumed that any 
trains still running must be of 
military importance, so clearance 
was given to attack locomotives 
and rolling stock to complete the 
disorganisation of the enemy’s 
rail communications. 

Fighter sweeps and ‘train-busting’ 
missions were organised on a very 
large scale. Single-seat combat 
aircraft of the 2TAF operated in 
France and Belgium, while the 
Eighth Air Force headed into 
Germany. On the first day, the 
former claimed to have destroyed 61 
locomotives and to have damaged 
91, with others attacked when it 
had not been possible to observe © 
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Right 
The Saumur Tunnel 
destroyed by 12,000lb 
Tallboy bombs dropped 
from Lancasters 
of 617 Squadron. 

Below 

Armourers loading 
5001b bombs on a 245 
Squadron Typhoon at 
RAF Westhampnett in 
West Sussex. 


results. The long-range Mustangs 
and Thunderbolts of the Eighth 
Air Force claimed 91 locomotives 
destroyed and 134 damaged, in 
addition to all kinds of havoc 
wreaked on trains and rolling stock. 
These air operations continued the 
following day, during which fighters 
flew more than 4,000 sorties. 

As a result of the destruction to the 
railway network and the loss of so 
many locomotives and rolling stock, 
aided by the work of the French 
Resistance, traffic in the northern 
region of France was down to 20% 
of its pre-attack level; by D-Day it 
reduced to just 13%. Movement 
by rail became extremely difficult, 
slow and very dangerous and much 
travel had to be carried out at 
night via long detours. In addition, 
a great deal of traffic had to be 
transferred to the inadequate road 
system, which soon caused serious 
congestion but, more importantly, 
used a high degree of precious 
fuel. The latter was becoming 
increasingly scarce as a result of the 
USAAF’s strategic attacks against 
German oil installations. 


This concentrated offensive by 
the allied air forces denied the 
Germans any freedom of movement 
over a large part of France and 
Belgium, so their ability to marshal 
a critical counter-offensive after the 
landings had taken place became 
virtually impossible. 

FURTHER TASKS 

After their successful attack on 
the railways in the north, Bomber 
Command and the Eighth Air 
Force found themselves with further 
associated tasks before the invasion 
could be launched. To complete 
the dislocation, it was necessary to 
execute the rest of the plan: 

• Bomb the Grande Ceinture 
system circling Paris 

• Attack the chief railway centres 
in the Loire area 

• Destroy locomotives and 
rolling stock 

• Cut bridges across the Rivers 
Seine and Loire 
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Eighth Air Force aircraft bombed 
railway centres in western Germany, 
and the Grande Ceinture was almost 
destroyed. Bomber Command hit 
major centres at Tours, Angers and 
returned to Trappes. 

The concluding phase of the 
Transportation Plan, which began 
on May 24, was the destruction 
of all the rail and road bridges to 
isolate the assault area. The bridge 
campaign was delayed until a later 
phase, to avoid alerting the enemy 
to the likely place of the landings. 
However, several trial sorties were 
carried out to determine the best 
method of destroying such targets. 

It was soon reinforced that bridges 
were not profitable objectives for 
the medium and heavy bombers 
and were more suited to tactical 



fighter-bombers. Hence, the 
task was given to AM Sir Arthur 
Coningham’s tactical squadrons 
of 2TAF and the USAAF Ninth 
Air Force commanded by Lt Gen 
Lewis Brereton. Among the aircraft 
employed were Hawker Typhoons, 
each armed with two l,000lb 
(453kg) bombs apiece - the first 
operational use of this weapon 
by single-seat aircraft. Of all the 
allied aircraft it was the USAAF s 
rugged P-47 Thunderbolt that 
was the most successful in the art 
of ‘bridge-busting’. 

By June 6, all 24 bridges between 
Rouen and Paris were blocked, 
with 18 destroyed. A further 
12 major bridges along possible 
German reinforcement routes had 
been demolished. 


Once the landings had taken place, 
it was essential the Germans be 
denied the use of any replenishment 
paths to the invasion area. The 
air commanders regarded the 
continuance of attacks as most 
important. Key points in the 
enemy’s rail communications 
leading to the allied lodgement area 
had to be attacked. The aim was 
to force the enemy to detrain at a 
considerable distance and compel 
them to continue by road, with the 
consequent delay and increased 
vulnerability. Attacks were mounted 
against railway and road systems 
between the Seine and the Loire 
regions - and one of the most 
spectacular was on the night of June 
8-9; the Saumur railway tunnel 
target-marked by 83 Squadron © 
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"The allied air forces had 
so successfully performed their mission of 
disrupting enemy communications, that the chaos 
produced had fatal effects upon the enemy's 
attempts at reinforcement of the threatened 
areas of our landings" 


Above 

A train left on fire after 
an attack by RAF Hawker 
Typhoons in Normandy. 


Below 
Some of the pinpoint 
attacks on German 
targets in preparation for 
D-Day were carried out 
by Mosquito FB.VIs. One 
of these was NS592 of 
107 Squadron, based at 
Lasham, Hampshire, andy 
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Lancasters was hit with devastating 
effect by 12,000lb Tallboy bombs, 
dropped by the same aircraft type, 
but flown by 617 Squadron. 

Fighter-bombers continued to 
attack locomotives and rolling 
stock and Bomber Command also 
maintained its heavy night presence. 
These missions were so successful 
that all movement by rail had been 
halted after three days. The main 
highways were equally unsafe, and 
the Germans tried to move during 
the hours of darkness when they 
came under constant attack from 
Mosquitos of the RAF’s 2 Group, 
flying intruder missions. 

The Transportation Plan had 
been a major success, with the 
railway system being crippled and 
the routes to the battlefield along 
the road network largely destroyed. 
The operations by the air forces 


had made a huge and essential 
contribution to the success of the 
allied landings. 











REFLECTIONS 

Of the effect of air power on the 
campaign in France, ACM Sir 
Arthur Tedder wrote: 

“The air offensive against the 
transportation system before D-Day 
had produced a state of virtual 
paralysis in the railway system of 
northern France and Belgium. This 
was the air’s decisive contribution 
to that wide complex of operations. 
After D-Day, the continued attacks 
on transport by road and rail, the 
harassment of even the smallest 
enemy movement meant the 
difference to us between a precarious 
foothold and a swift advance.” 

When asked if the Normandy 
invasion could have been defeated, 


Feldm Gerd von Rundstedt, the 
German commander-in-chief in the 
West, replied: “Not after the first 
few days. The allied air forces had 
paralysed all movement by day and 
made it very difficult by night. They 
had smashed the bridges over the 
Loire as well as the Seine, shutting 
off the whole area.” 

The final word should rest 
with the supreme commander, 
General Dwight D Eisenhower. 

In his final report he stated: “The 
allied air forces had so successfully 
performed their mission of 
disrupting enemy communications, 
that the chaos produced had fatal 
effects upon the enemy’s attempts 
at reinforcement of the threatened 
areas of our 
landings.” 4 
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THE BATTLE FOR ROME 1944 

The Allies' objective was Rome but the 
road from Naples to the Eternal City was 
dominated by the hill upon which stood 
the abbey of Monte Cassino, which had 
been fortified and integrated into the 
Gustav Line. 

For four months the Allied forces, almost 
a quarter of a million strong, bombed 
and assaulted the exposed slopes of the 
hill and the battered ruins of the abbey 
of Monte Cassino, only to be repeatedly 
repelled with heavy losses. 

The fighting was brutal and often hand- 
to-hand, with the Germans refusing to 
be driven from the dominating hilltop. 
Monte Cassino was finally taken on May 
18, the Allies losing more than 50,000 
men. The road to Rome had been kicked 
open. This 116-page special magazine 
tells the story of one of the most brutal 
battles of World War II. 

Features include: 

THE ROAD TO ROME 

Joseph Stalin was demanding a second 
front' to help the Soviet Union. Churchill 
urged a strike at what he called 'Hitler's 
soft underbelly' - Italy. 


RIVER OF BLOOD 

To link up with the planned amphibious 
landing behind the Winter Line, the US 
56th Division would move up the Liri valley, 
crossing the River Rapido. 

THE ASSAULT UPON MONTE CASSINO 

With the abbey in ruins and the town of 
Cassino severely damaged, now was the 
time to deliver the attack that would break 
the Gustav Line. 

ORDER DIRECT 


THE BATTLE FOR ROME 1944 



The Allied Landings at Salerno and the Road to Rome Violence on the Voltumo 
Hitler’s Winter Line Anzio Attack on Monte Cassino Bombing the Monastery 
into Oblivion j The Final Battle A Cassino Victoria Cross Liberation of Rome 
Rebuilding the Abbey Winston Churchill’s 'Wbrst Moment of the War* 




PLUS FREE P&P* 
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*Free 2nd class P&P on 
all UK & BFPO orders. 

Overseas charges apply. 





















-DAY ® DAYTIME NIGHT-FIGHTERS 




AN UNGODLY 



AS D-DAY PROGRESSED THE LUFTWAFFE WAS RAPIDLY THROWN INTO RATTLE TO 
COUNTER THE ALLIED LANDINGS. FOR ZERSTORERGESCIIWADER1 THE FRAY WAS TO RE 
ITS DOWNFALL AS CHRIS GOSS EXPLAINS 


Right 

Approaching Bordeaux- 
Merignac, southwest 
France, these Junkers Ju 
88C-6s of 14./KG 40 sport 
interesting camouflage. 

The nearest aircraft, 
coded F8+AY, would join 
2./ZG I as 2N+AK on 
October 1,1943. all chris 

GOSS UNLESS STATED 


T he decision to use night- 

fighters during the day - and 
for a completely different 
role - came as a surprise to the 
Luftwaffe crews of 5 Gruppe in 
Kampfgeschwader 40. 

Formed as V./KG 40 at Bordeaux- 
Merignac in southwest France 
during 1942, the unit was given 
the Junkers Ju 88C-6 night-fighter. 
In this case though, it was tasked 
with armed reconnaissance and 
the interception of RAF Coastal 
Command aircraft on anti¬ 
submarine duties or in transit across 
the Bay of Biscay. 

On October 13, 1943 the Gruppe, 
commanded by former Junkers Ju 87 
Stuka pilot Hptm Horst Grahl, was 
redesignated I./Zerstorergeschwader 
1 and joined the Messerschmitt Bf 
110-equipped II./ZG 1 led by Fiptm 
Egon Albrecht, which was operating 
from the port city of Brest in Brittany 
at the time. The Geschwader was 
directed by pre-war Messerschmitt Bf 
109 pilot Obstlt Lothar von Janson 
from November 1943. Von Janson 
had not flown operationally since 
mid-1940, and his inexperience 
became apparent when he was 
killed in combat with de Ff avilland 
Mosquitos of 137 Squadron over 
Biscay on March 10, 1944. Fie was 
replaced by Obstlt Erich 

von Selle, another 




pre-war pilot with more operational 
experience than his predecessor. 

Shortly before Von Janson’s death, 
III./ZG 1 was formed under Hptm 
Hans Morr who had flown the 
Focke-Wulf Fw 200 Condor until 
mid-1942. Converting to the Ju 88, 
he took over 15./KG 40; This later 
became 3./ZG 1 in October 1943 
and formed the nucleus of 7./ZG 1 
in early 1944. Unlike his Geschwader 
Kommodore, Morr had considerable 
practice flying the Ju 88C-6 having 
shot down several allied aircraft, 
for which he had been awarded the 
Deutsches Kreuz (German Cross) in 
Gold in October 1943. 

WAITING GAME 

In spring 1944, it was clear the 
Allies would eventually mount an 
invasion in northern France. By 
now, I. and III./ZG 1 were flying 
a mix of Ju 88C-6s and BMW 
801-powered Ju 88R-2s. In addition 
to its normal duties, which included 
the occasional escort mission 
over the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Geschwader was tasked with recce 
in the hope of finding any signs of 
the expected invasion. Meanwhile, 
crews began practicing low-level 


flying in preparation for attacks on 
allied shipping and ground targets 
to thwart the assault - a role in 
which they had little experience. It 
therefore came as no surprise to ZG 
1 when it was thrown into action on 
June 6, 1944. 

The logbook of Uffz Rolf Dickel, 
a l./ZG 1 pilot, shows that 
following ‘Invasionbeginn’ (invasion 
beginning) the first recce mission 
was flown from Lorient in northwest 
France. Taking off at 08:35hrs, the 
German aircraft were spotted by 
four 248 Squadron Mosquitos led 
by Wg Cdr Max Guedj at 09:06hrs. 
Diverting around them, Dickel and 
his wingman landed back at Lorient 
at 11:02hrs unscathed. 

Uffz Heinrich Heymann, a radio 
operator with 2./ZG 1, reported on 
the initial day of the invasion: “At 
04:00hrs, we could hear the noise 
from the direction of Cherbourg. 
There was nothing happening near 
us. No alert, nothing. We didn’t 
know what was happening and then 
the French told us exactly: ‘It’s the 
invasion!’ and we started like fools. 

“At 05:00hrs we received our 
first state of alert and packed our 
kit because we thought we might 
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JUNKERS 

JU 88C-6 

6 

Powerplant 

Two liquid-cooled, 12 cylinder inverted-Vee, ^ 

Junkers Jumo 211J-1 or J-2) of 1,401hp (1,044kW) each 

Crew 

3 or 4 

Length 

47ft lin (14.60) 

Wingspan 

65ft 7 l/2in (20m) 

Height 

16ft 7 l/2in (5.01m) 

Gross wing area 

586.63sq ft (54.5m 2 ) 

Empty weight 

19,0901b (8,660kg) 

Max take-off weight 

29,8641b (13,546kg) 

Performance 

Maximum speed 

303mph (487km/h) at 19,685ft 

Cruise speed 

263mph (423km/h) at same altitude 

Stall speed 

- 

Range 

1,230 miles (1,980km) 

Service ceiling 

32,500ft (9,906m) 

Armament 

1 x flexible rear-firing 13mm machine gun, 3 x fixed forward¬ 
firing 20mm MG FF cannon, 3 x fixed forward-firing 7.9mm MG 
17 machine guns, optional 2 x 20mm MG 151/20 ‘Schrage Musik' 
installation. Up to 1,1001b (499kg) of bombs 


need it in the event we moved 
[back] to the Reich. There was 
nothing happening, however, until 
midday when the word was given: 
Operation! So, we took off [with] 12 
aircraft. Four were shot down. [We 
had] no fighter escort, nothing. We 
had no idea what was happening. 
Our commanders simply told us: 
‘They’ve landed near Caen.’ After 
shoving a map into our hands they 
added: ‘They’re on the coast... fly 
on the deck.’” 

The first mention of Ju 88s 
over the beaches came from 222 


Squadron RAF’s diary: “ [A] third 
show was laid on in the afternoon — 
another patrol over the assault area. 
Soon after arrival on the patrol line, 
some enemy reaction was reported. 
Blue Section led by Pit Off R FI 
Reid, saw four Ju 88s and gave 
chase. [He] fired at one, but the 
‘hun’ entered cloud and no claim 
was made. The wing destroyed four 
and damaged three.” 

One of the crew in the German 
quartet was Heymann, who had 
this to say: “Some of us carried 
bombs, but we didn’t have any 




bombs on our aircraft; we were only 
meant to carry out ground strafing. 
They told us the sky is completely 
overcast so we would be able to 
evade the fighters all right and 
fighter activity was very limited. 

“About 25 miles short of Caen, 40 
or so Spitfires suddenly appeared 
in the sky. We flew on for a short 
distance, looking in amazement. 

The fighter pilots saw us, and we all 
split up. There was nothing else to 
do - we alone had 12 Spitfires on 
our tail [and] never gave another 
thought to the ground battle. The 
others jettisoned their bombs and 
then carried on taking evasive 
action. They kept at us for half an 
hour without a break. We were glad 
when we arrived home. The tail unit 
had been shot up, but they repaired 
the aircraft during the night, and we 
flew again the following day.” 

While chaos ensued below them, 
the Supermarine Spitfires of 135 
Wing (comprising 222, 349 [Belgian] 
and 485 [NZ] Squadrons) had an 
‘uneventful’ day until they spotted the 
unescorted Ju 88s approaching from 
the south at around 15:45hrs. In the 
ensuing battle, 349 Squadron claimed 
three ‘kills’ with Fit Sgt J C I Van 
Melkot and Sgt J Braggard sharing 
one, and Fg Off J Moreau and Fit Sgt 
J Moureau a second. Fit Sgt Moureau 
claimed the third. Meanwhile, the 
New Zealander, Fg Off Johnnie 
Houlton of485 Squadron, ‘downed’ 
another, while three other pilots © 


Above 

A Ju 88C-6, F8+HX of V./ 
KG 40. ANDY HAY 

Below 

A Junkers Ju 88C-6 of 
V./KG 40 over the Bay of 
Biscay, on the western 
coast of France, in 1943. 
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Above 

Normal duties for V./KG 
40 included intercepting 
RAF Coastal Command 
aircraft transiting the Bay 
of Biscay, or undertaking 
anti-submarine taskings. 
This Armstrong Whitworth 
Whitley, BD260 of 10 
Operational Training Unit, 
was shot down by Obit 
Albrecht Bellstedt of 14./ 
KG 40 on May 17,1943. 

Above right 

Hptm Horst Grahl, a 
former Junkers Ju 87 
Stuka pilot, commanded 
Zerstorergeschwader 1. 
Unlike most of his crews, 
he would survive the war. 


combined accounted for one more 
Junkers Ju 88. 

Precise losses are hard to ascertain. 
However, a signal intercepted from the 
technical officer of I./ZG 1 reported 
that his Gruppe had lost two aircraft, 
with six missing. He also stated that 
those failing to return belonged to 2./ 
ZG 1 and were flown by Unteroffiziers 
Kurt Schwarz, Erich Keller, Herbert 
Chlond and Hermann Walther. It is 
therefore assumed that other aircraft 
were lost with either no casualties or, 
understandably, noted incorrectly due 
to that days frantic activity. Although 
five aircrew were noted as missing, 
with two killed and four wounded, 
this cannot be taken as accurate. 


Right 

Hptm Hans Morroflll./ 
ZG 1 was an experienced 
maritime combat pilot. 
He was killed in action 
leading a day-fighter 
Gruppe following the 
disbandment of lll./ZG 1 in 
October 1944. 

Below 
A Ju 88C-6 of I./ZG 1 
(furthest) escorts a Focke- 
WulfFw 200 Condor of KG 
40 over the Bay of Biscay 
in early 1944. 


DOGGED DEFENCE 

The remaining crews of I./ZG 1 
returned to Lorient and prepared 
for a second attack the following 
morning, this time accompanied by 
members of III./ZG 1. Taking off 
at 06:30hrs, 18 aircraft were tasked 
with disrupting the allied operation 
taking place between Riva Bella 
and Lion-sur-Mer. Dropping their 
ordnance from a little higher than 
2,000ft, the Luftwaffe bombers 
were met by 50 or so fighters, 
again leading to heavy losses and 
inconclusive results. 




Intercepted by Spitfires of 126 
Wing (made up of 401, 411 and 
412 Squadrons) and 145 Wing 
(encompassing 329, 340 and 341 
Squadrons), eight Ju 88s were 
destroyed, one claimed as a probable’ 
and two more damaged. Wg Cdr Bill 
Crawford Compton, leading 126 
Wing, set the port engine of another 
Ju 88 on fire before it hit the ground 
near Caen. Pilots of 401 Squadron 
also reported seeing another ’88 strike 
a balloon cable and crash. 

Again, a captured signal revealed 
the devastating losses: two Ju 88s 
were shot down and six were still 
missing. Zerstorergeschwader 1 s 
lost aeroplanes were flown by Uffz 
GuntherTheiss (l./ZG 1), Fw 


Edmund Freiwald and Uffz Hans 
Roder of 2./ZG 1 and Uffe Kurt 
Strobel (3./ZG 1). Obfw Dietrich 
Wolf of 2./ZG 1 was fatally wounded 
but managed to land his aircraft 
behind German lines - the rest of 
his crewmembers were uninjured. 
Suffering a similar fate, III./ZG 1 had 
three machines shot down, including 
the Gruppe adjutant, Obit Ulrich 
Hanshen, Staffelfiihrer Lt Kurt Low, 
and Fw Josef Hollerith. In human 
terms, ten aircrew were reported 
missing with seven more killed 
and two taken prisoner, including 
Heinrich Heymann. 

There is no evidence that ZG 
1 carried out any operational 
flights on June 8, which gave the 
Geschwader time to repair damaged 
aircraft and take count of their 
disturbing losses. It also prompted 
the appointment of Hptm Bernhard 
Hasenberg as Staffelkapitan of 7./ 

ZG 1. Transferring from 3./ZG 1, 
Hasenberg, was a former Blohm 
und Voss Bv 222 seaplane pilot, 
indicating ZG l’s desperation. 

The next mission was mounted at 
dawn on June 9, 1944. Loaded with 
ten SC 50 bombs per aircraft, ZG 1 
flew a raid against the disembarkation 
points on Sword Beach, between the 
River Orne and Lion-Sur-Mer, 8 miles 
(13km) north of Caen. 









TAKING ITS TOLL 

Radio operator Uffz Gerhard 
Zimmermann, who was flying with 
l./ZG 1 Staffelfiihrer Lt Knud 
Gmelin, wrote about the mission: 
“We took off at 04:28hrs for a low- 
level attack with bombs and guns 
against the British bridgehead near 
Caen. Although suffering from a 
very bad cold, Lt Gmelin flew this 
mission. Our attack strength was 
15 aircraft and because 1 Staffel 


hadju 88R-2s [essentially being 
night-fighters], we flew at the rear of 
the formation. 

“Because of a compass error, we 
crossed the coast too far east, near 
Trouville. Then we flew very low along 
the coast to the west, climbing up 
to 300ft over the Orne Estuary and 
under a layer of cloud. It was then 
we saw the first allied fighters - three 
Mustangs - but they did not see 
us. When we reached the Orne, we 
received heavy defensive fire from light 
flak guns. Well, I don’t get worked up 
that easily but at that time, I did not 
think we would come home.” 

Zimmermann continues: “We 
dropped our incendiary bombs and 
attacked several flak positions with 
gunfire while flying very low. It only 
lasted a short time before Lt Gmelin 
shouted: ‘I am wounded. I have to 
make an emergency landing!’ He 
turned [the bomber] and prepared 
to land. The engineer threw off 
the canopy roof, but Lt Gmelin 
lost consciousness and we crashed 
into a wood near our frontline. I 
was thrown out of the plane and 
then ran back at once. The plane’s 
left wing had been torn off and the 
cockpit broken, but I managed to 
free the engineer and together we 
took our unconscious pilot to the 
wing and began to dress his wounds. 
A .30 calibre bullet had entered by 
his hip and even though there was 
not much blood, it was obvious he 
was bleeding internally. A short time 
later, he regained consciousness and 
[we] sent the engineer for help.” 

Recalling more from that day, 
Zimmermann explained: “In the 
meantime, British artillery was shelling 
our lines. We were then machine- 
gunned by a German tank. I am still 
surprised we were not hit. I had to 
drag Lt Gmelin into a ditch and © 


Left 

The last combat loss for 
ZG1 before disbandment 
was Werk Nummer 
750898 of 9./ZG1. 

The aircraft was shot 
down near Chateaudun, 
northern France, on 
June 28,1944, killing 
the crew. 

Below left 

An unknown ZG 1 
Junkers Ju 88R-2 wreck 
in June 1944. On the 
first day of the invasion, 
the technical officer of 
l./ZG 1 reported that his 
Gruppe suffered two 
aircraft destroyed, with 
six missing. 

Below 

Mixed-camouflage Ju 
88C-6s of 14./KG 40 
(later 2./ZG 1) head out 
for a mission. 
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-DAY ® DAYTIME NIGHT-FIGHTERS 


Left to right 

Uffz Rolf Dickel oft/ 
ZG1 managed to evade 
four 248 Squadron de 
Havilland Mosquitos on 
the morning of D-Day. 

Uffz Erich Keller was shot 
down on June 6,1944 - 
he survived this but was 
later killed in action with 
5./JG 4 in January 1945. 

MOMBEEK VIA CHRIS GOSS 

Another 2./ZG 1 pilot shot 
down on D-Day was Uffz 
Herbert Chlond. He later 
flew the Focke-Wulf Fw 
190 with some success. 

MOMBEEK VIA CHRIS GOSS 


Above, 
left to right 

A l./ZG 1 crewman 
prepares for a mission. 
The fate of many 
Luftwaffe airmen 
was sealed with their 
involvement over 
Normandy. 

Zerstorergeschwader 
Vs 3. Staffel adjutant, 
Obit Ulrich Hanshen, and 
Staffelfiihrer, Lt Kurt Low, 
pose for the camera. Both 
were shot down on June 
7,1944. 

Uffz Gerhard Zimmermann 
of l./ZG 1 survived his 
aircraft's shoot-down on 
June 9. 



11 1 don't get worked up that easily but at that time, I did not think 

we would come home” 



take cover. Two German soldiers came 
and together we carried him back 
on a strip of canvas but he soon lost 
consciousness again, and by the time 
we crossed the lines, it was too late.” 

Having crashed just off the road 
between Ouistreham and Caen at 
06:15hrs, Gmelin died from his 
injuries 30 minutes later. His body 
was taken to a field dressing station 
at Chateau Lourigny, south of Caen, 
where he was buried later that evening. 

In addition to Gmelin’s aircraft, 
another from 2./ZG 1 crashed 
with one airman reported missing, 
while Uffz Rolf Dickel of l./ZG 1 
and his crew were lucky to make 
it back at all, having hit a barrage 
balloon. On the same raid, the loss 
of a Ju 88 belonging to the Gruppe’s 
Erganzungs (Training Staffel) made 
ZG l’s dire straits overly apparent. 
Flown by Fw Fritz Hanel, both he 
and his radio operator were killed 
when the aircraft was hit by flak. 

Just one more mission was 
recorded on June 10, 1944 when 
Uffz Erich Engeln of 7./ZG 1 
crashed at Benouville, northeast of 
Caen after being shot down, killing 
him and his radio operator. The 
observer survived, but was captured. 



DEATH KNELL 

The following day, ZG 1 was 
subordinated to Geschwader Bongart 
with the intention of employing it on 
anti-partisan missions in southeast 
France. It would appear that the only 
element of ZG 1 left in northern 
France was Hptm Fritz Kunkels 9.1 
ZG 1, which had been undertaking 
night-fighting duties around the Bay 
of Biscay and later Normandy with 
little success. It was Kunkels Staffel 
that suffered the last operational 
ZG 1 Ju 88 loss on June 28, 1944; 

Fit Lt Jeremy Howard-Williams 
in a Mosquito from the Fighter 
Interception Unit, shot down a Ju 
88C-6 flown by Uffz Werner Migge 
near Chateaudun, killing the crew. 

On August 3, 1944,1. and III./ZG 1 
were disbanded and the aircrew posted 
to either day- or, if they were lucky, 
night-fighter units. The remains of 9./ 
ZG 1 became 1 ./NJG 4, but many 
pilots from l./ZG 1 went on to form 
the Fw 190-equppied II./JG 4, while 
several from III./ZG 1 were used to 
create III./JG 4 using Bf 109s. Most 
of those transferring did not survive; 
a similar fate was sealed for non-pilots 
who were posted from the Luftwaffe 
to ground combat units. 



Obit Albrecht Bellstedt took 
command of 9./JG 2 and was lost 
in action on October 21, 1944. Of 
those previously mentioned, Hptm 
Hans Morr lasted just four days as 
Gruppen Kommandeur of IV./JG 53 
before he was shot down and killed on 
October 29, 1944. Former seaplane 
pilot Bernhard Hasenberg died in an 
accident, believed to be as a result of 
sabotage, on February 11, 1945 while 
commanding 10./JG 4. 

While most of ZG 1 had been 
slaughtered over the Normandy 
beaches, many of those who survived 
June 1944 would not live to see the 
wars end. As Uffz Aegidius Berzborn, 
a radio operator with 1 ./ZG 1, later 
wrote: “The days before the invasion 
began, there had been permanent air 
attacks on our bases, so we were often 
forced to move to other airfields. Then 
came the ‘longest day. I do not recall 
how many missions we flew to the 
Orne Estuary [but we] carried bombs 
under the wings. Our losses during 
these attacks were enormous. I had 
seen how my comrades were butchered 
- these combats were so cruel and 
the enemy’s air superiority was 
overwhelming.” The unit had lasted 
just four days over Normandy. # 
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One of the most evocative 
conflicts of the Victorian era, 
the Anglo-Zulu War, has been 
immortalised by the classic 1964 
war movie Zulu as the heroic last 
stand of gallant British soldiers 
against overwhelming enemy 
numbers under the hot sun of 
southern Africa. 

Features include: 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AFRICA 

From the slave trade to the eve of the Anglo- 
Zulu War, British intervention in Africa was 
guided by a heady blend of cynicism and 
humanitarianism. The Anglo-Ashanti Wars 
and the Cape Frontier Wars gave the British 
Empire a recipe for victory that inspired a fatal 
overconfidence. 

THE RISE OF THE ZULU 

A society unlike anything that white settlers 
had encountered in southern Africa. Under the 
aggressive leadership and innovative military 
reforms of King Shaka the Great, the Zulu were 
transformed from a provincial tribe into the 
most powerful black empire in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

THE BATTLE OF ISANDLWANA 

One of the worst defeats suffered by the British 
Army against an indigenous enemy, Isandlwana 
shattered the empire's illusion of invincibility. 
Chronic overconfidence and poor leadership 
doomed over a thousand brave men to death, 
but in the shadow of defeat emerged stories of 
survival and strength. 

THE BATTLE OF RORKE'S DRIFT 

Immortalised in the rip-roaring 1969 film Zulu, 
the reality of the desperate Battle of Rorke's 
Drift may differ from the story most people 
know, but the stakes were just as high, the 
defence just as gallant, and odds every bit as 
impossible. 
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ONE OF THE LESSER-KNOWN PARTICIPANTS IN I) DAY OPERATIONS WAS THE 
NORTH AMERICAN B-25. MALCOLM V LOWE STUDIES THE TYPE S MID-1944 ACTIVITIES 
WITH THE RAF 


Above 
The target below this 
139 Wing Mitchell Mk.ll 
is believed to be a steel 
works at Colombelles , 
east of Caen. The type 
of film used gives the 
incorrect impression 
there was snow on the 
ground. KEY COLLECTION 


T he B-25 Mitchell is famous 
for its operational service with 
the USAAF during World 
War Two. Nevertheless, it also 
served with distinction, albeit in 
comparatively smaller numbers, 
with Britain’s RAF. It was that air 
arm that flew the type in northwest 
Europe during the D-Day period, 
via four numbered squadrons with a 
Dutch-manned unit among 



French squadron within the RAF 
also operated the Mitchell towards 
the end of World War Two. 

IMPRESSIVE DESIGN 

A medium bomber, which almost 
matched the performance and 
manoeuvrability of a single- 
engined fighter, the twin-engined 
Mitchell was a ‘hot ship’ and served 
extensively and very successfully 
with the USAAF. The US flew 
the Mitchell in combat, mainly 
in the Pacific and Mediterranean. 

In northwest Europe several RAF 
squadrons operated the type in 
combat against the Germans and 
found the Mitchell highly suited 
to the tactical bombing of specific 
targets, such as airfields and bridges, 


plus other important non-strategic 
infrastructure and support assets. 

The first production example of 
the B-25 series flew during August 
1940. This was a world away from 
the Battle of Britain, which was 
reaching its height at that time. The 
first airframes went to the US Army 
Air Corps that from the summer 
of 1941 became the US Army Air 
Force(s). With the establishment 
of Lend-Lease from March 1941, 
several marks of B-25 were supplied 
to the RAF, all named Mitchell 
rather than using the US military 
designation of B-25. 

Initial deliveries comprised early 
B-25B airframes, largely for training 
by the British and designated 
Mitchell Mk.I. However, it was 
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"A medium bomber, which almost matched 
the performance and manoeuvrability of 
a single-engined fighter, the twin-engined 
Mitchell was a 'hot ship'_" 


Left 

Preparing Mitchell Mk. 

II aircraft for another 
mission, with 5001b 
(227kg) bombs about 
to be loaded. This 
view shows the rear 
fuselage layout of this 
sub-type, with no tail 
gun position. Note 
the ‘invasion stripes' 
on each aircraft, and 
the visible horizontal 
band on the nearest 
aircraft's rudder, where 
its original USAAF serial 
number was covered. 

MALCOLM V LOWE COLLECTION 


the Mk.II that formed the bulk of 
the frontline machines, although 
the total number of examples 
supplied never rivalled the much 
more numerous US types in British 
service, such as the P-51 Mustang 
and B-24 Liberator. The Mitchell 
Mk.II was equivalent to the USAAF 
B-25C and B-25D models, with a 
dorsal gun turret above the fuselage 
waist’ and a retractable unmanned 
ventral turret. Several Mitchell 
Mk.IIs were fitted with the later, 
B-25J-type tail and waist gun 


positions, as well as the forward 
dorsal gun turret location of the 
J-model just behind the flight deck. 
The designation for this hybrid 
format was apparently Mk.IIa. 

Initial deliveries of the Mk.II were 
made during 1942, with the first 
operational units being 98 and 180 
Squadrons based at RAF Foulsham 
in Norfolk, by the end of that year. 
After working up, the first live 
bombing operation flown by these 
units was a January 22, 1943 joint 
attack on oil facilities along the 


Ghent-Terneuzen Canal, linking 
Belgium and the Netherlands. This 
attack resulted in three losses, which 
led to a major re-think of tactics and 
the introduction of tight, six-aircraft 
defensive formations, which set a 
precedent for future RAF Mitchell 
operations. 

A third RAF unit, the 320 (Dutch) 
Squadron, began receiving Mitchells 
during March 1943. All three 
entities were a part of 2 Group, 
Bomber Command. Flowever, the 
RAF organisation tasked with © 


Below 

A line-up of Mitchell 
Mk.IIs ready for take-off 
at RAF Dunsfold. This 
airfield hosted 139 Wing 
with its three Mitchell 
squadrons during the 
D-Day period, jbvia 
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-DAY ® ROYAL AIR FORCE MITCHELLS 



Above 

Mitchell Mk.ll FWI24/EV-G 
flew with 180 Squadron 
at Dunsfold, andyhay/ 

FLYING ART 

Right 

Bombs of the 5001b 
variety fall from two 
Mitchell Mk.lls of 226 
squadron, possibly on 
D-Day itself; FW130/MQ-A 
nearest to the camera 
accompanied by FW152/ 
MO-V (at the top of the 
photo). Both wore full 
'invasion stripes' for 
the Operation Overload 
campaign, malcolm vlowe 

COLLECTION 

Bottom right 

This air-to-air study of 
a Mitchell Mk.ll shows 
the type's retractable 
unmanned ventral turret 
in the 'down'position, 
which was sighted by a 
gunner situated in the 
fuselage. The particular 
Mk.ll seen here is 'VO-S', 
of the RAF Dunsfold- 
based 98 Squadron, jb via 

MALCOLM VLOWE 


tactical operations in the run-up to 
(and during the planned invasion of 
the Continent) was created in June 
1943. This was the 2nd Tactical Air 
Force (2TAF, sometimes written 
as Second Tactical Air Force), and 
2 Group with its Mitchell Mk.ll 
squadrons was transferred from 
Bomber Command initially to 
Fighter Command control. It then 
duly became a full member of the 
new 2TAF organisation. 

COMBAT SUCCESS 

The three existing Mitchell Mk.II 
units, 98, 180 and 320 Squadrons, 
became an important part of this 
fledgling tactical air command, along 
with 226 Squadron, which was just 
transitioning to the Mitchell Mk.II. 

It was to be these four squadrons 
that subsequently operated for 2TAF 
in the period leading up to D-Day, 
throughout June 6 and afterwards to 
the end of the war. 

Additionally, a fifth squadron 
within 2 Group became a Mitchell 
Mk.II operator, albeit for just a few 
weeks. The Polish-manned 305 
Squadron received Mitchells during 
September 1943, but by early 
1944 had re-equipped with the de 
Havilland Mosquito FB.VI. 

Commanded from January 1944 to 
the end of the war by Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham, who was a gifted 
and seasoned exponent of tactical 
air warfare, 2TAF duly undertook a 
large selection of successful missions 
against enemy targets in northern 
France. These included attacks 
on communications, airfields, 
headquarters and, increasingly from 
early 1944, suspected potential 
‘Nobalf launch sites for V1 flying 
bombs. The four Mitchell Mk.II 
squadrons were an integral part of 
this air campaign. Of these, 98, 

180 and 320 Squadrons eventually 


came under the umbrella of 139 
Wing within 2 TAF, stationed at 
RAF Dunsfold in Surrey and 226 
Squadron was a part of 137 Wing, 
flying from RAF Hartford Bridge 
(later known as RAF Blackbushe), 
Hampshire. Also, within 137 
Wing were two Douglas Boston 
operators, 88 and 342 squadrons 
(the latter being an indigenously 
manned Free French unit). In 
reality, 226 Squadron usually flew 
in concert with the three 139 Wing 
Mitchell squadrons. 

Daylight missions were normally 
conducted at medium altitude, 
sometimes but not always at 8,000ft 
and were heavily escorted by Allied 
fighters. Nevertheless, flak took a 
steady toll on the medium bombers. 
During the immediate weeks prior 
to D-Day, the Mitchells hit a wide 
variety of targets in northern France, 
with communications facilities 
being particularly important. 
Airfields were also a significant 
target. The success of the overall 
campaign against Luftwaffe air 
bases in northern France at that 
time, was one of the reasons why 
comparatively little air opposition 


was met by the Allied forces 
on D-Day itself. Although the 
Luftwaffe did appear in a manner far 
more substantial than that portrayed 
in the famous post-war feature 
film The Longest Day regarding 
operations on June 6, the German 
fighter strength in the immediate 
Normandy area had been largely 
depleted, due to damage inflicted on 
airfields and related infrastructure. 

THE GREAT DAY 

On June 6, 1944 all four Mitchell 
Mk.II squadrons were in action. 

The 137 Wing Bostons successfully 
flew smoke-laying flights along 
stretches of the French coastline 
to hide the invasion fleet, while 
139 Wing attacked a road and 
rail intersection in the vicinity of 
Argentan, northwestern France. 

This was some way from the scene 
of the invasion, but illustrated 
the importance attached by allied 
planners to seal off the immediate 
area of fighting and deny the 
Germans the ability to quickly 
reinforce the required areas. 

During the subsequent days, 
the Mitchell squadrons tirelessly 
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flew missions in support of allied 
ground forces during Operation 
Overlord. They also increasingly 
undertook nocturnal bombing 
sorties, and sometimes marked 
targets for Mosquito fighter- 
bombers. The Mitchell could carry 
more electronic ‘black boxes’ than 
the relatively cramped Boston and 
could be fitted with GEE-H radar 
navigational equipment. 

mm\ \m\m\ 

One of the post-June 6 Mitchell 
operations was a combined 2TAF 
daylight mission, which was of 
great significance to the overall 
allied offensive of Overlord 
following D-Day. Intelligence 
reports confirmed a major German 
headquarters had been located in 
a chateau near Thury-Harcourt, 
south of the strategic town 
of Caen. Named 
Chateau de 
La Caine, 


n 


Left 

Mitchell Mk.ll FW130 
of 226 Squadron flies 
above allied shipping 
in the Channel, 
possibly on June 6 . The 
small astrodome and 
direction-finding fairing 
behind the flight deck, 
characteristic of the sub- 
type, are clearly shown. 

KEY COLLECTION 

Below left 

Often branded a Mitchell 
Mk.lla because of its 
hybrid nature, this 98 
Squadron example 
shows the waist gun 
position and tail gun 
installation similar to 
the later B-25J/Mitchell 
Mk.ll I, but it retains 
the dorsal turret in the 
classicMk.il position 
above the fuselage 
waist MALCOLM VLOWE 
COLLECTION 


it was the HQ of Panzergruppe 
West, the army group comprising 
various Wehrmacht and SS units 
charged with the defence of 
northern France. On the evening 
of June 10, all four squadrons of 
2 Group’s Mitchells (71 aircraft in 
total), plus rocket-firing Typhoons 
of 181, 182, and 247 squadrons 
from RAF Hurn and 245 Squadron 
at RAF Holmsley South (34 aircraft, 
plus eight without rockets) launched 
a precision raid on this significant 
target. Air cover was provided by 
several squadrons of Spitfires. 

The Typhoons attacked first, just 
as the high-ranking staff were © 



















Right 

Mitchell FV914/V0-A of 
98 Squadron releases its 
5001b bombs. This aircraft 
shows the classic Mk.ll 
configuration, with dorsal 
gun turret above the 
fuselage waist and ' bullet' 
direction-finding fairing 
behind the flight deck. 

KEY COLLECTION 

Below 

The RAF's 180 squadron 
was one of the initial 
two RAF Mitchell Mk.ll 
operating units. It moved 
to RAF Dunsfold during 
the summer of 1943 from 
RAF Foulsham and flew 
from there during the 

D-Day period. 

KEY COLLECTION 




enjoying dinner, firing rockets into 
the chateau and its grounds, where 
many German vehicles were parked. 
They were followed by the Mitchell 
squadrons, bombing from 12,000ft 
at 21:15hrs, each aircraft carrying its 
normal 4,000lb (1,814kg) load of 
eight 5001b bombs. The Mitchells 
attacked with great accuracy, totally 
obliterating the target area. A second 
wave of the Typhoon force followed, 
focusing on nearby parked vehicles 
and troops billeted close by. 

The raid was a huge success. 
Complete surprise had been 
achieved, no aircraft were lost to 
enemy action and the target had 
been destroyed. Panzergruppe West’s 
chief of staff, Gen Sigismund- 
Helmut von Dawans was killed, as 
well as many notable officers. All 
the co-located communications 
equipment, from which orders 
were issued to the Panzergruppe’s 
elements in the field, were destroyed 
as were many vehicles belonging 
to local Panzer units that had been 
unwisely parked in the immediate 
vicinity. Most significantly, orders 
issued earlier in the day for a major 
counter-offensive by Panzergruppe 
West could no longer be carried 
out and it was several weeks before 
a viable command structure had 
been re-established to oppose the 
allied forces. By then it was too late, 
and the Allies were permanently 
established in northern France. 

MAJOR RELOCATION 

In common with other tactical air 
assets, the four RAF Mitchell 
squadrons eventually left 
their English bases and 
relocated to the Continent; 


139 Wing (still with 98, 180 and 
320 Squadrons) moved from 
Dunsfold to B-58 Melsbroek in 
Belgium during October 1944, and 
137 Wing relocated from Hartford 
Bridge to the French B-50 Vitry- 
en-Artois. The 139 Wing squadrons 
eventually finished the war at B-110 
Achmer in Germany, the former Me 
262 jet fighter base. 

Mitchell Mk.ll I airframes became 
available for frontline use during 
the second half of 1944. This was 
the RAF equivalent of the excellent 
B-25J, used so effectively by the 
USAAF in the Mediterranean and 
Pacific. Fitted as standard with tail 
and waist gun positions, as well as 
the dorsal gun turret relocated to just 
behind the flight deck, these were 
the best of the Mitchells to operate 
with 2TAF and gradually entered 
service with the existing RAF Mitchell 
units. Very late in the war, the Free 
French 342 Squadron also began to 
fly the Mitchell as a replacement for 
its long-standing Douglas Bostons. 

In total, fewer than 1,000 Mitchells 
of all marks were supplied for British 
use by the US, one source citing 881 
known serial numbers - although this 
conflicts with some official totals. 

SPECIAL DUTIES 

A further task linked to the 
invasion period was executed 
by 226 Squadron, in 
addition to 


its tactical bombing role. Formed 
within the unit was a special 
‘C’ Flight, comprising specially 
converted Mitchells capable of 
picking up radio signals sent by 
agents on the ground in occupied 
France. Sorties were flown at night, 
as high as 20,000ft, from the start 
of June 1944, usually with an 
additional crew member on board 
able to interpret the messages 
being transmitted. As a cover, these 
secret missions were called ‘Nickel’ 
flights - a long-standing term from 
the first days of the war which was 
used to describe leaflet-dropping 
operations. Considerable success 
was achieved by these dangerous 
flights, with targets identified by the 
courageous agents on the ground 
being attacked the following day 
by allied aircraft. Similar flights 
were later carried out over the 
Netherlands. No Mitchells were lost 
during these clandestine operations, 
but the gunners aboard one of the 
‘C’ Flight aircraft were forced to 
shoot down an RAF Mosquito that 
repeatedly attacked their aircraft, 
despite warnings to allied aircrew 
that lone-flying ‘friendly’ Mitchells 
would be operating at night 
in the invasion area. 

These successful sorties underlined 
the important role of the Mitchell in 
RAF service over northwest Europe. 
Often overlooked due to the more 
high-profile operations of Typhoons, 
Spitfires and Mosquitos of 2TAF, 
the comparatively small force of 
RAF Mitchells performed sterling 
service for the tactical air campaign 
during the D-Day period. The 
type successfully continued in RAF 
frontline service until the end of the 
European war on May 8, 1945. ® 
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.the comparatively small force of RAF Mitchells performed sterling 
service for the tactical air campaign during the D-Day period” 
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Above 

Bristol Beaufighter TF.X 
LZ295/2-Z as it appeared 
during the squadron's 
early days at Davidstow 
Moor in May 1944. 
'invasion' stripes would 
have been applied before 
D-Day. terry higgins 

Right 
Another view of 
Beaufighter TF.X 
LZ451/2-M in D-Day 
markings on June 6, 
1944. Shortly after this 
photograph was taken, 
the aircraft took part in 
an anti-shipping strike 
with Fg Off P G Smith and 
Pit Off LA Kessler, john 

MELSON COLLECTION 


A fter nearly seven months of 
operations as the eponymous 
Wick Strike Wing based in 
northern Scotland under 18 Group, 
the Bristol Beaufighters of 144 
(RAF) and 404 (RCAF) Squadrons 
were ordered south in early May 
1944 to become 19 Group’s 
Davidstow Moor (D-M) Strike 
Wing. Where the primary target 
in the north was enemy merchant 
shipping and their naval escorts 
operating in Norwegian coastal 
waters, the mission in the south was 
to secure the Channel approaches 
against any German Kriegsmarine 
(navy) units that could interfere 
with the pending allied invasion. 

SETTLING IN 


After relocating from Wick to D-M 
on May 11, the squadron soon 
found a routine of making camp’ 
and continued flying training. The 
former included coming to grips 
with a not yet fully functioning 
airfield, while the latter involved 
local familiarisation flights to hone 
area navigation skills and using 
the makeshift firing range at the 

Quies Rocks off the Cornish 
coast to fire rocket 
projectiles (R/P). 




Within the strike wing operational 
model, 404 initially specialised 
in the anti-flak (A/F) role, with 
eight 601b (27kg) high-explosive 
(FfE) rocket projectile rounds 
being added to the Beaufighters 
already formidable four-cannon 
armament since converting to the 
TF.X version during late 1943. The 
main anti-shipping (A/S) strike 
weapon at the time was the Mk.XV 
torpedo carried by 144 Squadron’s 
‘Torbeaus’ (torpedo Beaufighters). 
By the time the wing had moved 
south, weapons and strategies 
had evolved, with the Canadian 
squadron now using the 251b solid- 
shot, armour-piercing (AP) rocket- 
projectile as a primary anti-shipping 
strike weapon. With it, hits scored 
below the waterline could puncture 
all but the heaviest hull plating, 
immediately compromising the 


target’s seaworthiness. The 601b 
high-explosive R/P and torpedoes 
were still used on occasion, but 
404’s employment of AP-tipped 
rockets was to become the norm 
for D-M Strike Wing operations. 
With the expensive torpedo soon 
relegated to second place in the 
A/S business, Torbeau crews added 
cannon-only anti-flak tactics to 
their repertoire. With the ability to 
switch roles between squadrons (the 
armament needed to be dictated on 
a per-target basis) the operationally 
experienced wing was soon back to 
its usual deadly standards following 
the move. 

FIRST COMBAT 

With local familiarisation 
progressing and the south coast 
weather offering a rare day with 
unlimited visibility and no cloud, 











































organised. Airborne at 19:00hrs, 
the force of nine R/P-armed 404 
Squadron aircraft and 13 A/F- 
tasked Beaufighters from 144 
Squadron, located and attacked the 
enemy vessels T24 and Jaguar along 
with four minesweepers acting as 
anti-aircraft escort. The flak was 
fierce with 144 Squadron losing 
one aircraft in the first wave while a 


the wings first 19 Group combat 
mission came on May 19, with 
404 Squadron boss Wg Cdr Ken 
Gatward leading in Beaufighter 
NE425/2-G. Following reports of: 
“... two destroyers [actually large 
torpedo boats in Kriegsmarine 
nomenclature] and four escorts” 
rounding the Brest peninsula and 
heading north, a strike was duly 


)404 Squadron Beaufighter limped 
back across the Channel and force- 
landed at Predannack, Cornwall. 
Armed with the less effective 60lb * 
HE rockets, the 404 contingent - 
forming the second wave - let loose 
its salvos while employing their 
cannon on the run in. Although 
rocket hits were claimed amid the 
smoke, flames, flak bursts and wild 
manoeuvring, post-war records 
revealed just the cannon fire had 
found its mark. This may have been 
in part due to the squadrons recent 
training on the flatter-trajectory 
25lb AP rounds, meaning the 
bulkier 60lb HE weapons fell short 
when employed. After surviving this 
attack and damage sustained after 
tangling with a sea mine, T24 made 
port for repairs, only to suffer again 
at the hands of the strike wing that 
ultimately sank it a month later. 

Aside from a fruitless search for 
an enemy torpedo boat, led by 
Fg Off Syd Shulemson in aircraft 
NE335/2H on May 20, the daily 
routine of flying training and 
standby readiness resumed in lieu 
of operations through to the end 
of the month. Nocturnal rocket 
exercises, a dinghy drill ‘beach 
holiday’ towards the end of May and 
a series of R/P firing demonstrations 
held for the benefit of a visiting 
RAF photographer/writer provided 
some variation. On May 30, a 
visit from the AOC (air officer 
commanding) 19 Group, AVM © 




Left 

Although the official 
caption for this photo 
is dated June 5,1944, 
it was more likely taken 
in May 1944 during the 
rocket presentations. 
The aircraft, NE355/2-H, 
was involved in the 
sinking of German 
Destroyer ‘132’ on 
June 9 in the hands of 
Sqn Ldr W R Christison 
and Fit LtJF Toon. 

AUTHOR'S COLLECTION 




Below 

Although a number of 
photos exist showing 
404 Squadron Bristol 
Beaufighters that flew 
on D-Day, those taken 
on the day itself are 
rare. Here, airframe 
11451 awaits its crew 
on June 6,1944. Note 
the added '2' code and 
invasion stripes, ed lee 

VIA THE AUTHOR 
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D-DAY ® BRISTOL BEAUFIGHTER 


Below right 
Bristol Beaufighter 
TF.X NE198/2-R of 404 
Squadron firing a pair of 
rockets while undertaking 
a series of demonstration 
flights off the Cornish 
Coast on May 20. iwm via 

THE AUTHOR 




Above 

On May 20,1944 an RAF 
photographer was sent to 
Davistow Moor by Coastal 
Command HO to see the 
Beaufighter's rocket 
projectiles first-hand. 
One of the aircraft used, 
LZ295/2-Z, was flown by 
Fg Off Lorch and Fit Sgt 
Huxtable on June 6. dnd 


Aubrey Ellwood, accompanied by 
acting Air Cdre Alan Gilmore of 
Headquarters Coastal Command, 
may have been the harbinger of a 
‘big do’ on the horizon. Gilmore had 
been the station commander at RAF 
Wick in 1943 and as such an ardent 
supporter of A/S operations. 

Come June, the local weather for 
the early days, variously described as 
“very bad,” “unsatisfactory,” “poor,” 
or “good but deteriorating,” was 
not ideal for low-level operations 
in formation. June 4 was logged 
as “weather very bad... no flying”. 
Also noted was the “white and 
black bands being painted around 


"One aircraft flown by Fit Lt James MacGill 
Talman suffered a hydraulic failure and belly 
landed at Davidstow Moor" 


the fuselage and wings” of all the 
aircraft. LAC Grant Mountain, 
an aircraft electrical technician 
on 404 Squadron, remembers the 
work parties using “all manner 
of paintbrushes... proper and 
improvised” to get the job done 
quickly. On June 5 “low cloud” was 
reported with “all flying training 
cancelled for a standby for a 
maximum effort”. 

ON TENTERHOOKS 

The 404 Squadron Operations 
Record Book (ORB) entry for June 6 
began: “Weather good. Today is the 
day we have all been waiting for. In 
the past four months the newspapers 
have been full of speculation as to 
when the second front would start. 
The squadron as a whole has been 
keyed up to the highest pitch in 
anticipation of sharing in the second 


front opening. Our hopes were 
realised to the fullest.” 

Having endured several cancelled 
orders to launch earlier in the day, 
the crews were ‘wound up for action. 
With the report of three German 
destroyers leaving the Gironde 
estuary, in southwest France, and 
heading north at speed, a strike was 
hastily thrown together which saw 
the D-M Strike Wing springing into 
action. Made up of 14 aircraft from 
404 Squadron armed with 231b AP 
rockets and 17 from 144 Squadron 
in the A/F role, the attacking 
elements took off between 18:20- 
18:45hrs. Joined by a fighter escort 
of ten 248 Squadron de Havilland 
Mosquito FB.VIs, they headed for 
the French coast with seasoned strike 
leader Wg Cdr David Lumsden, 

CO of 144 Squadron, in the lead 
and Shulemson spearheading 404 
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A DEADLY DANCE 

The Mosquitos climbed to altitude 
to provide cover as Lumsden led the 
Beaufighters west while climbing to 
1,000ft to attack out of the setting 
sun. The rocket-armed strike force 
split into three sections; Shulemson 
in the centre commanding five 
aircraft with Fit Lt A H Hodson 
leading four aircraft to their port 
and Fg Off P Dwornik with the 
other four to starboard. Diving in 
close on the heels of 144 Squadron’s 
A/F mission, each formation took 
on one destroyer. The up-sun 
tactic had given them the expected 
advantage and, even though they 
were spotted nearly a minute before 
attacking, the strike was almost over 
before concentrated anti-aircraft 
fire took effect. Hodson’s group 
had scored numerous R/P hits on 
the leading destroyer, including 
one that breached the hull just 
above the waterline, flooding the © 


Left 

Legendary 404 
Squadron Beaufighter 
pilot Sqn Ldr 'Syd' 
Shulemson - seen 
here on May 24,1944 
- finished the war 
described as Canada's 
most highly decorated 
Jewish serviceman 
with a DSO and DFC. He 
spearheaded the 404 
Squadron element of 
the Davidstow Moor 
Strike Wing on D-Day. 

AUTHOR'S COLLECTION 

Below left 

Several 404 Squadron 
crews attacked three 
German destroyers on 
the French coast on 
June 6, including (rear, 
left to right) Fg Offs H 
Wainman, J D Taylor, 

Pit Off SC D Paget, Fg 
Off J Stoddart, (front, 
left to right) Fg Offs W H 
McCamus and P Dwornik. 
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Below 

Bristol Beaufighter 
NE339/2-U pictured at 
Wick, Scotland, between 
practice low-level 
bombing sorties. The 
tactic was abandoned in 
favour of rocket attacks 
by the time the unit 
moved to Cornwall, in 
May 1944. dnd 


Squadrons effort. After making 
landfall at the island of Ushant 
and setting course southeast, the 
crews observed a variety of potential 
targets along the way, including four 
minesweepers and a pair of auxiliary 
trawler types which would have 
made viable targets on any other day, 
but the force, specifically briefed to 
attack the destroyers, pressed on. 

A little further south, three more 
minesweepers were sighted and an 
attack was initiated as they resembled 
the assigned target. However, 
Lumsden called it off once it was 
realised they were not the desired 
trio. Continuing, the formation 
happened upon a surfaced U-boat 
that crash-dived before it could be 
fired upon. Fifteen minutes later, at 
20:30hrs, three larger vessels were 
spotted steaming north, southwest 
of Belle lie. After some momentary 
confusion, with Lumsden thinking 
this was again the wrong target, 
Shulemson grasped they were indeed 
the destroyers and radioed: “It is the 
target, attack, attack!” 




























Above 
Flown by Wg Cdr 
Gatward on June 9,1944, 
Beau fighter LZ451/2-M, 
would become the 
personal mount of 
the noted pilot, who 
considered it a solid 
performer, terry higgins 

Below 

Another 404 Squadron 
D-Day participant 
was Beaufighter TF.X 
NE425/2-G. The aircraft 
is seen undergoing final 
checks before exhibiting a 
rocket attack in May 1944. 

IWM VIA THE AUTHOR 


"Heading towards Brest, the destroyers were caught out by a 
visible column of smoke leading to five Beaufighters homing in - 
three from 404 Squadron with rockets and two belonging to 144" 


rudder room, while another ripped 
open the port side oil bunkers. 
Other hits devastated a magazine 
of timed fuzes and most of the 
wireless room’s radio equipment. 
The other two elements inflicted 
serious damage to the destroyer in 
the centre of the group, causing 
fires and a haemorrhage of oil from 
its port beam. With many dead 
and wounded, the ship started to 
lose speed as the strike aircraft left 
the area. The third craft avoided 
significant damage by manoeuvring 
alongside the second, which bore 
the brunt of the assault. Seeing this, 
Dwornik redirected his formation 
to attack it, adding to the already 
considerable damage caused by 
Shulemson’s element. 

Post-war examination of German 
records reveals the attack was 
inaccurately reported as being 
carried out by “60 Mosquitos 
armed with machine guns and 
88 mm”. The enemy force also 
believed its flak was accurate, but 


the results did not reflect this. 
Although anti-aircraft fire was 
intense, none of the 404 Squadron 
Beaufighters were hit and exited the 
target area unscathed - just four 
minutes after the first A/F attacks hit 
home. Given its role, four of 144’s 
aircraft sustained battle damage, 
including Lumsden who took a 
round in the armoured windscreen. 
One aircraft flown by Fit Lt 
James MacGill Talman suffered a 
hydraulic failure and belly-landed at 
Davidstow Moor. Another, piloted 
by Pit Off J H Barnett, was hit by 
a cannon shell that exploded in the 
fuselage, injuring his navigator, Fit 
Sgt R F Chapman’s leg. Knowing 
his nav’ needed urgent medical 
attention, the pilot set a course for 
Predannack, Cornwall, (the closest 
‘home’ station.) 

Meanwhile, Fit Sgt PEC Morton 
was forced to ditch in the Channel. 
Seeing a potential tragedy unfold, 
Fg Off Howie Wainman of 404 
Squadron circled above and stayed 


in radio contact with them. To his 
great relief, Morton and navigator 
Fit Sgt D C Mascall climbed into 
their dinghy just as the aircraft 
sank. Wainman’s navigator, Fg Off 
J R Stoddart, dropped a marine 
marker before they flew off to get 
the attention of a Consolidated 
B-24 Liberator they saw in the 
area, only to be discouraged by a 
burst of machine-gun fire from 
the friendly aircraft! Returning to 
D-M, they reported the position of 
their downed comrades who were 
located by an air-sea-rescue Vickers 
Warwick the next day. Dropping 
a life raft nearby, Barnett and 
Chapman managed to board it and 
paddle in the general direction of 
home before being picked up by a 
Canadian destroyer on June 9. 

MEANWHILE... 

Back to June 6, as the strike force 
headed home, columns of smoke just 
off the French coast marked the end 
of the three German destroyers’ anti- 
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the fuselage... anti-flak would 
not be required for the night s 
business. With darkness dictating 
the Beaufighters hunt alone, 
the aircraft took off individually 
between 00:27-43hrs; one machine 
aborted and returned due to a 
lighting issue in the navigator’s 
station. Heading towards Brest, 
the destroyers were caught out 
by a visible column of smoke 
leading to five Beaufighters 
homing in - three from 404 
Squadron with rockets and two 
belonging to 144. 

Although hits were reported 
by some of the individual 
crews, German records do not 
reflect any additional damage. 
However, one aircraft was caught 
by the flak, resulting in Fg Off R 
C Ridge and Fit Sgt P McCartney 
landing Beaufighter NE426/2-K 
with a shattered navigator s cupola 


and a hole in the tail. All aircraft 
were ‘home’ by 03:30hrs while the 
enemy destroyers were moored in 
the harbour at Brest by 05:00hrs. 
The removal of the dead must have 
been a sombre experience as the 
sun started to appear. At D-M, 
emotions were at the other end of 
the spectrum. 

Not long after dark that evening, 12 
404 Squadron Beaufighters, led by 
Shulemson in NE425/2-G, returned 
to the French coast in the hope of 
repeating the nocturnal fireworks 
of their early morning strike. Low 
cloud was creeping in and while 
some attempted to find the ships, 
most abandoned the task and made 
for home. However, some did reach 
the coast in the environs of Ushant 
and Brest and reported various lights 
and a seafaring vessel under full sail, 
but no hard targets. Everyone was 
safely back at D-M by 02:30hrs on 


invasion effort. Comprising Z32 , 
Z24 and ZH1 (formerly the Dutch 
destroyer Gerard Callenburgh) to 
make up the 8th Destroyer Flotilla, 
the battered trio made their way to 
Brest for repairs as the sun dropped 
below the horizon. 

To maintain the pressure on this 
pivotal day of the war, as many 
Beaufighters as possible were readied 
at Davidstow Moor to search for the 
flotilla in the early hours of June 7 - 
albeit with fresh crews. After careful 
inspection for battle damage, six 
aircraft from both squadrons were 
replenished under crudely rigged 
airfield lighting. This time, the 144 
Squadron aircraft were armed with 
two 250lb bombs under the wings 
and two 5001b examples under 




the morning of Jun^^^he 
weather deteriorated further. 

Come the daylight hours, the 
squadron ORB says it all: “Weather 
very bad. Heavy fog with drifting 
rain for the best part of the day. In 
the afternoon, the weather cleared 
a little. There was a big panic on 
in the later afternoon when 12 
crews were to take off for Thorney 
Island and work from there. This 
was later changed to Portreath, but 
the weather closed in before any 
[aircraft] could get off. Six crews 
were on standby until 23:00hrs.” 

BATTLE OF USHANT 

Remarkably, the almost wrecked 
vessels of the 8th Destroyer Flotilla 
were repaired sufficiently to sail 
again on the evening of June 8. © 




Sqn Ldr ‘Bobby’ 

Schoales (right) with 
his Navigator/Wireless 
Operator, Fit Lt Ron 
Jackson. Having flown 
Beaufighter NE355/2-H 
together on D-Day, 
the pair remained on 
the squadron for the 
duration of the war. dnd 

Below left 
A group of 404 
Squadron crews pose 
for the camera post- 
June 6-Fg OffS T 
Faithful! (RAF), Sqn Ldr 
Christison, Fit LtJF 
Toon (top, left to right) 
with Lt F F Guyott and Fg 
Off C Ridge below, dnd 

Bottom left 

Other crews involved 
with the successful June 
6 strike against the 
German 8th Destroyer 
Flotilla included Fg 
Off RS Angus, Fit LtR 
A Jackson, (rear, left 
to right) Sqn Ldr R A 
Schoales, Fg Off L C 
Boileau (middle) with Pit 
Offs SF Porter and LA 
Kessler (below), dnd 
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Above 
Taken from one of the 
attacking Beaufighters, 
this image shows German 
Destroyer 732' under 
fire on June 9, having 
managed to escape the 
strike against the 8th 
Destroyer Flotilla three 
days before, dnd 

Riqht 

Fg Offs Wallace and 
Temple pause for the 
cameraman in front of 
a well-used Beaufighter 
having just arrived 
home from an operation. 

The duo flew airframe 
NEI98/2-R on the evening 
of June 6 . dnd 


With German torpedo boat T24 
(a previous foe of the strike wing) 
joining them, the flotilla was sighted 
by a 547 Squadron Liberator at 
22:27hrs. Heading for Cherbourg 
as a reinforcement force, the ships’ 
intentions were also discovered 
by numerous British Intelligence 
Ultra intercepts. The allied 10th 
Destroyer Flotilla - comprising four 
Royal Navy craft, two Polish and 
a pair of Canadian boats (HMCS 
Haida and Huron) - was ordered 
to intercept. At 01:23hrs on June 
9, the enemy ships were detected 
by radar and engaged 30 miles east 
of lie de Batz. Vessels on both sides 
were damaged in the running battle 
- at 02:30hrs, ZH1 was scuttled 
after having its bows blown off by 
a torpedo. The ‘Canuck’ destroyers 
pursued the heavily damaged Z24 , 
but soon gave up chase when it 
and T24 found themselves in the 
middle of a British minefield. 
Carefully navigating their way 
through, the enemy pair eventually 
returned to Brest. 

Coming across the thrashed hull 
of Z32 , the Canadians once again 


"The D-M Strike Wing was detailed to 
deliver the coup de grace to the now 
immobile Z32 and render it beyond hope of 
future repair" 



v. I 
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opened fire. Multiple hits on the aft- 
turbine room slowed the ship and 
disabled the forward turret. With 
its starboard engine faltering, the 
decision was taken to make for lie de 
Batz, where the vessel was beached 
just before dawn and subjected to 
another bout of accurate gunfire 
from Haida and Huron before they 
finally withdrew. Survivors from 
Z32 were rescued by German flak 
ships later that morning. 




The D-M Strike Wing was 
detailed to deliver the coup de 
grace to the now immobile Z32 
and render it beyond hope of future 
repair. Shortly after 20:30hrs that 
evening, 24 Beaufighters — 12 from 
each squadron - formed up over 
the Cornish coast and set course 
for lie de Batz with an escort of 12 
Spitfires. Led by Wg Cdr Gatward 
in LZ451/2-M, the 404 Squadron 
cohort was armed with the old 




60lb HE rockets for maximum 
demolition effect, while those of 
144 Squadron, appropriately led 
by Wg Cdr Lumsden, each carried 
two 2501b bombs. Each squadron 
operated independently over the 
target and, once it was realised no 
defence would be mounted, the 
crews were given permission to 
attack individually. Listed in the © 


A rocket-equipped 
Beaufighter targeting 
German Destroyer 724' 
at Le Verdon-sur-Mer, 
near the mouth of 
the Gironde River, on 
August 24,1944. The 
enemy ship had been 
initially engaged by 
the Davidstow Moor 
Strike Wing on D-Day 
and again on August 
14. Limping back to 
its home port, the 
destroyer ended the war 
at the quayside, dnd 


Wg Cdr Ken Gatward, 
of Operation Squabble 
fame (a British morale¬ 
boosting solo flight 
overflight of Paris in 
1942, in which Gatward 
dropped a French flag 
on the occupied city) 
standing in the cockpit 
of Bristol Beaufighter 
TF.X LZ451/2-M. Note the 
Wg Cdr pennant, iwmvia 

THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION 

Below centre left 
German Destroyer 
732' beached near 
the island of lie de 
Batz, north of Brittany, 
France, following 404 
Squadron's strike on 
June 9. dnd 

Below 

Another veteran 
Beaufighter flown by a 
number of decorated 
404 Squadron aircrew, 
NE355/EE-H. This is 
similar to how the 
aircraft appeared when 
it force-landed in France 
following the final attack 
on 724' on August 24. 
The stripes were applied 
just before D-Day and 
remained until the 
squadron rejoined 18 
Group in Scotland. 

TERRY HIGGINS 






























D-DAY ® BRISTOL BEADFIGHTER 



Right 

Another pair of June 
6 veterans, NE355 and 
NE916, loaded with 251b 
solid-shot warhead 
rockets at Davidstow 
Moor on August 21,1944, 
while on detachment from 
RAF Strubby, Lincolnshire. 

DND VIA THE AUTHOR'S 
COLLECTION 


"Listed in the ORB as an "Anti-shipping Strike", some commented 
that the operation was more like an armament practice camp... the 

target was completely destroyed" 


Below 

Two 404 Squadron D-Day 
veterans, Beaufighter 
LZ45I and NE425, 
continued operations 
against German surface 
forces in the south 
until late August 1944. 

Although based at 
Strubby in Lincolnshire 
at the time, they are 
seen here on detachment 
to Davidstow Moor in 
August 1944. Note the 
squadron's normal 'EE' 
code has replaced the '2' 
worn on D-Day. library 

AND ARCHIVES CANADA VIA THE 
CARL VINCENT COLLECTION 


ORB as an “Anti-shipping Strike”, 
some of the crews commented 
that it was more like an armament 
practice camp free-for-all... the 
target was completely destroyed. 

STRIKING RESULTS 

The D-M Strike Wing had 
succeeded in accomplishing its 
D-Day mission, in a roundabout 
way. The Kriegsmarine managed 
to sink just one allied warship (the 
Norwegian destroyer HNoMS 
Svenner) on D-Day. However, 
none of the vessels dogged by the 
Beaufighters were involved in that 
action. Naval warfare scholars 
agree that this Battle of Ushant had 
eliminated the last real German naval 


threat to the allied beachhead. The 
Davidstow Moor crews had done 
their part to help make it happen. 

The escapees, Z24 and T24 , also 
met their end under the guns of 
the strike wing later that summer. 
Both were attacked by naval forces 
and aircraft on different occasions 
(including Z24 by 404 Squadron 
on August 14) as they tried in 
vain to remain effective. Fittingly, 
404 Squadron was involved in the 
pair’s eventual demise on August 
24. Late that afternoon, a ‘wing 
effort’, entailing 404 working with 
the rocket-specialist 236 Squadron 
of the North Coates Strike Wing, 
streaked into Le Verdon-sur-Mer, 
southwestern France, at low level. 


With the harbour and ships creating 
an intense barrage of defensive fire, 
the majority of the 251b AP rounds 
fired found their mark. While T24 
was sunk with 18 crew, Z24 suffered 
numerous lethal blows, but did not 
sink immediately. As the surviving 
Beaufighters made their way home 
(several force-landing in France), 
the last German destroyer in the 
south, capsized and sank at the Le 
Verdon quayside. 

On September 3, with their work 
in the south complete, 144 and 
404 moved back to Scotland and 
18 Group, from where they once 
again took on their dangerous trade 
against enemy merchant shipping in 
Norwegian waters. % 
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-DAY ® HAWKER TYPHOON 


Right 

The RAF's 257 Squadron 
had been flying Typhoons 
for nearly two years 
when it arrived at Needs 
Oar Point in April 1944. 
The CO (Sqn Ldr Ronald 
Fokes, DFM, in front of 
the propeller), had been 
a successful Battle of 
Britain pilot with 9 and 4 
shared/confirmed claims 
by the time he joined 257. 

His tour was due to end 
just before D-Day, but he 
asked to stay - and was 
shot down on D+12, baling 
out too low. 

Bottom right 
On April 26,1944 
the latest Typhoon 
developments were 
displayed at Holmsley 
South for inspection by 
Gen Eisenhower, ACM Sir 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory 
and other ‘top brass'. 
Nearest the camera is an 
RCAF Typhoon fitted with 
MIO smoke tanks (never 
deployed operationally; 
they could dispense 
chemical weapons if 
required). Next, a 174 
Squadron aircraft with 
RPs, then two with the 
new sliding hoods. The 
nearer one of this pair 
is loaded with 1,OOOIb 
bombs, the other with 
anti-personnel cluster 
bombs, via s BOND 



DUNMNG THE 

ENEMY 

THE IIAWKEH TYPHOON OVERCAME RELIABILITY ISSUES 
TO RECOME A VITAL AIR ASSET IN THE PERIOD REFORE 
D-DAY, TARGETING HERMAN RADAR STATIONS AND OTHER 
FACILITIES. CHRIS THOMAS TELLS THE STORY 


A s the first landing craft 

approached the Normandy 
beaches in the British and 
Canadian sectors on June 6, swarms 
of fighter-bombers skimmed 
overhead just below the ragged 
l,OOOft cloud base. Soon they were 
seeking out their predetermined 
targets and releasing bombs, rockets 
and streams of 20mm cannon fire 
on the gun positions and defensive 
bunkers that threatened the 
vulnerable assault force. 

To many readers this may be the 
moment the Typhoon gained its 
fame. Although the troublesome 
early service career of Hawker’s 
powerful fighter-bomber is known 
to many, fewer will be aware of the 
scale of effort required to ensure the 
Typhoon was available in enough 
numbers and equipped with the 
appropriate weapons to play its part 
to maximum effect. A fact often 
overlooked, the most important 
D-Day-related activity for the 
Typhoon squadrons started some 
weeks earlier - and cost considerably 
more lives. 

The decision to make the Typhoon 
the RAF’s prime fighter-bomber 
in northwest Europe had been 
made some 18 months before. It 
was a very brave decision because, 
even after a year’s operations, the 
Typhoon’s Napier Sabre engine was 
still proving extremely unreliable 
- to the point where Fighter 

Command had considered 
removing the 




aircraft from service. If that was 
not enough, the airframe also 
suffered from seemingly intractable 
problems, most notably a tendency 
for structural failure, when the 
aircraft shed its entire tail unit 
under unidentified circumstances. 
There was also the high-frequency 
vibration that was uncomfortable for 
the pilot, the poor all-round view 
from the heavily framed canopy and 
the lack of aircrew protection. The 
‘Tiffie’, as it became known, had 
only just been cleared for use as a 
fighter-bomber and needed more 
effective weapons than the existing 
2501b (113kg) bombs. 

WAYWARD SARRE 

Early in 1943, after a problem- 
strewn year in service, Typhoons 
were pouring off the production line 
at Gloster Aircraft (Hawker’s sister 
firm that built 3,300 of the 3,317 
Typhoons eventually produced). 
However, such was the demand for 


serviceable Sabre engines to keep 
the operational units flying during 
the critical period of anti-Rhubarb’ 
patrols, that no sooner had they 
been delivered, new Typhoons 
were robbed of their engines — 
which then went back either to 
the factory to aid production, 
or to the frontline units. As a 
result, large numbers of engineless 
Typhoons were accumulating in 
maintenance units or in whatever 
accommodation Gloster could find. 

Fortunately, the major engine 
problems were finally solved in the 
spring of 1943; new materials and 
techniques were employed that 
brought Sabre serviceability up to 
acceptable levels. 

In May 1943 AM Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory, AOC Fighter 
Command, brought order and 
efficiency to what had become 
Typhoon production chaos. The 
backlog of engineless airframes was 
not diminishing and some of these 
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machines were being reduced to 
spares to help the growing demand 
from repair contractors. It had 
reached the point where some of the 
latest aircraft with the fittings for 
bomb and long-range tank carriage 
(in short supply on the squadrons) 
were being dismantled. 

Leigh-Mallory called a meeting 
between Fighter Command, 
Hawker, Gloster and Maintenance 
Command representatives. As a 
result, new Typhoons were provided 
with new engines and delivered to 
the squadrons, thereby replacing 
their old machines with up-to-date 
aircraft, powered by serviceable 
units. Production was then (in 
June 1943) running at an average 


of 24 per week, allowing huge 
numbers of the older machines to 
be withdrawn from service. By the 
onset of autumn virtually the entire 
Typhoon force had been equipped 
with fresh aircraft. 

At last the Typhoon was on the 
map’ and just in time - as there 
were 18 squadrons fielding the type 
and it was about to become the 
backbone of the newly formed 2nd 
Tactical Air Force. The Typhoons 
were all capable of carrying a pair 
of 2301b or 5001b bombs, or two 
44 gal (200 lit) long-range drop 
tanks. While the squadrons set 
about developing the 
tactics to take advantage 
of these attributes, further 


developments 
were in hand. Trials 
with l,000lb bombs had been under 
way since May 1943, and work on 
fitting the new rocket projectiles 
(RP) (just entering use on Swordfish 
at that time) on the Typhoon 
also commenced. 

READY FOR D-DAY 

As the end of 1943 approached, 
the 400 or so Typhoons in frontline 
service were in widely differing 
modification states. Leigh-Mallory 
also had the new position of AOC 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force 
and on December 17, 1943, in an 
effort to finalise a viable plan, © 


Above 

The shape of things to 
come: Hawker Typhoon 
R8809 fitted with the 
trial installation of the 
sliding hood on test in 
January 1943. It would 
be eight months before 
the first examples 
reached operational 
units. HAWKER 
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"At last the Typhoon was.'on the map' and just in time - as there 
. were 18 squadrons fielding the type and it was about to become the 
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D-DAY ® HAWKER TYPHOON 


Right 

Typhoon EK497 (with the 
earlier'car door' canopy) 
was used by Hawker and 
the A&AEE for RP trials. 
The launchers seen here 
were the Mk.la steel 
rails, which were fitted 
to Typhoons until being 
replaced by a lighter 
version from December 
1944. A&AEE 



Below right 
266 (Northern Rhodesia) 
Squadron had been the 
second unit to receive 
Typhoons in January 
1942. Its pilots are seen 
here with their ZH-coded 
Typhoons at Needs Oar 
Point. Second from the 
left in the back row is 
Fit it 'Johnny' Dealt 
DFC, who had been with 
them most of that time. 
On rest shortly after 
this photograph, he 
would return to lead the 
squadron and eventually 
the wing, rngallan 


he analysed the numbers, locations 
and states of the 1,756 Typhoons 
delivered since September 1941. 
They were: 


ADGB and 2TAF 412 

41 Group (acceptance) 56 

Under repair 36 

Experimental 34 

Broken down 701 

Purgatory store 289 


Lost on operations/accidents 228 

The scarcely believable figure of 
701 aircraft ‘broken down after 
just two years’ service, had arisen 
from the shortfall of engines for the 
foreseeable future and the desire 
to make some use of the redundant 
airframes. There was little prospect 
of engines becoming available for 
the 289 in purgatory’ either, all 
Sabre production being earmarked 
for the new Typhoons coming off 
the production line, plus Hawker’s 
high-priority Tempest, which was 
about to enter service. Furthermore, 
of the 412 operational aircraft, just 
nine had the new sliding hood that 
would revolutionise the pilot’s view. 

The figures for examples with RP 
modifications were not listed but 
they were low. Despite the fact that 
production aircraft with RP capability 
were about to arrive at maintenance 
units and construction had hit a rate 
of 100 Typhoons per month, the 
outlook was still grim as daily wastage’ 
was two machines, with the prospect 
of much higher rates to come when 
Overlord started. Leigh-Mallory 
listed the ‘mods’ required - RP and 
sliding hood being the highest priority 
and the programme went ahead 
with all urgency. 


HAWKER 

TYPHOON MK.IB 

0 ? 

Powerplant 

1 x Napier Sabre IIC liquid-cooled H-24-cylinder 
piston engine 2,260hp (l,685kW) 

Crew 

1 

Length 

31ft 11 l/2in (9.7m) 

Wingspan 

41ft 7in (12.6m) 

Height 

15ft 4in (4.6m) 

Gross wing area 

279sq ft (25.9m 2 ) 

Empty weight 

8 ( 840lb (4 r 010kg) 

Max take-off weight 

13,2501b (6,010kg) 

Performance 

Maximum speed 

412mph (663km/h) at 19,000ft 

Cruise speed 

254mph (409km/h) 

Stall speed 

88mph (142km/h) with flaps up 

Range 

510 miles (821km) with two 5001b (227kg) bombs or 980 miles 
(1,577km) with drop tanks 

Service ceiling 

35,200ft (10,729m) 

Armament 

4 x fixed forward-firing 20mm Hispano Mk.ll cannon, 8 x RP-3 
unguided air-to-ground rockets, 2 x 5001b (227kg) 
or 2 x 1,0001b bombs 
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However, as D-Day loomed 
there were still shortages. As late 
as mid-May, 51 MU at Lichfield, 
Staffordshire - the maintenance unit 
responsible for final preparation 
and issue of Typhoons - was still 
short of the requisite RP and bomb 
carrier fittings. Typhoons with 
additional armour or the four-bladed 
propeller (which enhanced take-off 
performance) were only just reaching 
the squadrons, the latter having been 
delayed by an oil seal problem. 

To add further pressure, it became 
obvious that the supply of adequately 
schooled Typhoon pilots could not 
be maintained without converting 
one of the Hurricane Operational 
Training Units, then renamed as 
Tactical Exercise Units (TEUs), to 
Typhoons. Consequently, 3 TEU 
needed 38 Typhoons and it would 
start work with a motley selection of 
outdated machines. 

After early attempts at switching 
from bombs to rocket projectiles 
and vice versa, when operations 
demanded either weapon it was 
decided to specialise squadrons on 
one or the other. Not only would it 
reduce the training requirement, but 
it would also limit the demand for 
RP Typhoons. 


Typhoon units were under canvas’. 
Also, at Hurn was 143 Airfield 
RCAF, hosting three Canadian 
squadrons that had been hurriedly 
formed and trained in the first few 
months of 1944. 

Completing the 83 Group 
Typhoon line-up was 129 Airfield 
at Westhampnett in West Sussex. 
Originally supporting fighter- 
reconnaissance Mustang squadrons, it 
now had a single Typhoon squadron 
-184, recently converted from 
Hurricane Mk.IVs. 

A series of bewildering moves in 
March 1944 eventually ensured the 
84 Group Typhoon squadron became 
frilly organised. After their final burst 
of successful fighter operations, 198 
and 609 Squadrons were transferred 
to 2TAF on March 1, becoming 
residents of 123 Airfield. This latter 
unit relocated to Thorney Island 
in April, alongside the dual-unit 
Airfield 136, home to 164 and 183 
Squadrons. Tangmere’s long-term 
resident, 197 Squadron, eventually 
arrived at a new ALG, Needs Oar 
Point, south of Beaulieu, early 
in April, joining three squadrons 
that had started the year based in 
the southwest. They were all now 
resident with 146 Airfield. 


mamm unitH 


The 83 Group Typhoon wings had 
been operating for almost a year and 
in April moved from their winter 
quarters into what would be their 
D-Day bases; 121 Airfield (the term 
Airfield’ was soon to be replaced 
by ‘Wing’) to Holmsley South in 
Hampshire’s New Forest and 124 
Airfield to Hurn, Dorset. Both these 
were permanent stations, but the 


ANTIHADAIt CAMPAIGN 

May 1944 brought a great resurgence 
of operational activity directed 
against a variety of priority targets, 
including V-l rocket sites and the 
railway system of northwest France, 
but from May 10, the coastal radar 
network from the Pas-de-Calais to 
Brittany became the prime objective. 
These sites were particularly difficult 
to hit accurately and effectively; the 


aerials in most cases were relatively 
small, dispersed, protected by blast 
walls, and very heavily defended 
by flak batteries of all calibres. 

The nature of the targets, whose 
destruction or severe reduction would 
be vital to the success of D-Day, 
meant the task fell largely to the 
Typhoon squadrons. 

Back on March 16, 198 Squadron 
had established the credibility of 
rocket attacks against radar sites, with 
two sorties on the De Haan ‘radar 
chimney in Belgium, which was so 
badly damaged it had to be totally 
dismantled for repair. Some sites, 
however, had to be visited several 
times with defences therefore fully 
alerted. Losses rose alarmingly and 
were to include a high proportion 
of Typhoon formation leaders. To 


Left 

From March 1944 
onwards, German 
road, rail and 
communications assets 
were attacked at every 
opportunity. Here, 175 
Squadron Typhoons 
target a rail junction in 
northern France with 


conceal the intended invasion beaches, 


rocket projectiles, air 



outside that area for every one within 
it. During the last week before D-Day 
an intensive series of missions was 
launched on 42 sites, and finally on 
the last three days, 12 facilities were 
selected as being especially worthy of 
attention. Rocket Typhoons made 694 
sorties, firing 4,517 RPs, and a further 
759 sorties were shared between 
Typhoon and Spitfire bombers, 
delivering 1,258 bombs. 

Meanwhile, the campaign against 
communications continued. Bridges 
of all descriptions, river and rail 
traffic, junctions and marshalling 
yards were the most common targets, 
but anything of military value was 
considered fair game. On May © 


Above 

Radar sites presented 
difficult, well-defended 
targets. This is a 
'coastwatcher' under 
attack; the central pillar 
is clearly seen but the 
surrounding aerial was 
difficult to ascertain 
and hit, as cannon 
shells or RPs could 
easily pass through. 

JR BALDWIN 
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Above 

On the right, Fit Lt 
Denis Sweeting DFC of 
198 Squadron, whose 
comments feature in 
this article's main text 
He's accompanied by Fit 
LtPD Roper who, while 
supposedly 'on rest', was 
shot down and seriously 
wounded on D+1. 

D SWEETING 

Above right 
Four pilots of 175 
Squadron in their tented 
camp at Holmsley South. 
Left to right, Fit Sgt 
'Rusty' Townsend, Fit 
Lt'Jack'Frost, Fg Off 
1 Tommy' Rosser and Pit 
Off ‘Sten' Finlayson. Only 
Frost would complete his 
tour. JW FROST 


23, 193 and 257 Squadrons jointly 
attacked a rail tunnel into which a 
train had just disappeared, bombing 
each end simultaneously, blocking 
them and sealing in their intended 
target. On this day, 257 Squadron 
noted a record delivery of ordnance, 
firing 9,615 20mm rounds and 
dropping 62 5001b bombs. 

On May 24, Sqn Ldr J Niblett led 
four Typhoons of 198 Squadron 
against the Jobourg radar site on 
the northwest tip of the Cherbourg 
peninsula. The facility featured 
a FuMG 41/42 Mammut radar. 

A German prisoner of war later 
described it thus: “Three [sic] 
Typhoons came in from the valley 
flying very low in line astern. The 
second aircraft got a direct hit from 
37mm flak, which practically shot 
off [its] tail; the pilot, 
however, managed to 
keep some sort of control 
and continued straight at 
the target. He dived below 
J the level of the Mammut s 
rim, released rockets into the 
structure, and then tried to climb 
at the last moment to clear. 


“The third aircraft, in trying 
to avoid the damaged Typhoon, 
touched the latter’s fuselage with 
a wing tip. Both aircraft locked 
together and crashed some 100 
yards beyond. The Mammut was 
never again serviceable.” 

The two stricken Typhoons were 
flown by Fig Off Harold Freeman, 
RCAF, and Fit Sgt Edward Vallely 
(some records state the latter’s rank as 
Pit Off) and it is thought the aircraft 
that hit the Mammut was Freeman’s, 
but it was also impossible to establish 


whether or not the Typhoon had been 
flown into the aerial deliberately as 
some, including German witnesses, 
thought. The doubts stifled the 
proposed award of a Victoria Cross. 

ONGOING ATTRITION 

The radar war continued to exact its 
toll, particularly among formation 
leaders. Sqn Ldr James Keep was hit 
while leading 181 Squadron in the 
anti-flak role at Cherbourg, managing 
to ditch his Typhoon but breaking 
his jaw and elbow in the process, and 
164’s Sqn Ldr Russell was forced to 
bale out while attacking a Freya radar 
at Fruges in the Pas-de-Calais and 
was posted missing. Sqn Ldr Ross 
of 193 Squadron was also missing 
after baling out nearer home, just 15 
miles off the Isle of Wight, on the 
eve of D-Day. Wing Cdrs Richard 

Brooker and Erik Haabjorn 
were both rescued from 
the Channel. For the 
Norwegian it was his second 
immersion that month, 


while Brooker was dismayed to find 
his wristwatch was not waterproofed 
as advertised! 

On June 2, 198 Squadron had 
lost its commander, Sqn Ldr J 
Niblett, during a joint attack with 
609 Squadron on the night-fighter 
and coastal battery control radars at 
Caude Cote, just west of Dieppe. 
While four pilots of 198 led by 
Niblett ran in from the sea, 12 others 
from both squadrons dived out of 
the sun. Fit Lt Denis Sweeting was 
Niblett’s number two. After the raid 


Sweeting commented: “I was looking 
to Nibby’s aircraft for the lead in, 
when it seemed to flash. It looked 
as if he had fired his rockets, which 
I thought was too early, as we had 
decided before take-off to fire as we 
crossed the clifftop. Then, petrified 
with horror, I realised that his aircraft 
had been hit and had burst into 
flames. In a second, all that became 
visible of the aircraft was its wingtips 
sticking out of a ball of fire. The tips 
turned slowly over and the aircraft 
must have been on its back when it 
exploded into the base of the cliff.” 
This attack was not successful and 
had to be repeated the following day. 

One of the radar sites was unique in 
being on UK territory. This was the 
complex at Fort George on Guernsey, 
Channel Islands, and it proved a 
tough nut to crack. An attack by 
181 and 182 Squadrons on May 27 
was followed by a visit from all three 
squadrons of their wing on June 2. 
Some equipment remained serviceable 
though, so the next day 439 Squadron 
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plastered the site with bombs. One 
stubborn Freya radar appeared to be 
operational, but it received its coup 
de grace on the eve of D-Day when 
439 paid another visit. It cost this unit 
its first casualty to enemy action. The 
formation leader, Fit Lt John Saville, 
had led eight Typhoons in a dive from 
12,000ft to 4,000ft before releasing 
their bombs; apparently hit in the 
dive, Saville was unable to pull out. 

By the eve of D-Day the intense 
operations of May and early June had 
resulted in 46 2TAF Typhoons lost in 
action or accidents; 23 pilots had been 
killed, six became prisoners of war 
and three were busy evading capture. 
Most of the losses had come in the 
battle to blind the German radar. It 
had been expensive but extremely 
effective. All six long-range aircraft 
reporting stations south of Boulogne 
were destroyed and at least 13 other 
installations in the area were rendered 
unserviceable. Large stretches of the 
French Channel coast were therefore 
without their normal radar coverage. It 
was calculated that on the night of the 
assault there was never more than 18% 
of the radar in northwest France in 
operation, and at times it was as little 
as 5%. The Germans did not receive 
the early warning the radar should 
have given. No fighters interfered with 
the airborne operations, the coastal 
batteries were impotent, the enemy 
was confused and hesitant and vital 
decisions were delayed. Thousands of 
allied lives were saved. 

FINAL PREPARATIONS 

On June 3, orders were received to 
paint the famous ‘invasion stripes’ 
on the Typhoons (and on all allied 
aircraft operating in the area); this 
was accomplished by the next day. 

All was ready, bar the weather, and 
on June 5, 1944 the RAF’s Typhoon 
units were disposed as follows: 


Second Tactical Air Force 

83 Group 

121 Wing Holmsley South, 174, 
175, 245 Sqns, all RP 

124 Wing Hurn, 181, 182, 247 
Sqns, all RP 

129 Wing Westhampnett, 184 
Sqn, RP 

143 Wing Hurn, 438, 439, 440 
Sqns, all bombs 

84 Group 

123 Wing Thorney Island, 198, 
609 Sqns, both RP 

136 Wing Thorney Island, 164, 
183 Sqns both RP 

146 Wing Needs Oar Point, 193, 
197, 257, 266 Sqns, 
all bombs 



Some Typhoon squadrons flew 
operations on June 5 and pilots saw 
the shipping, massed along the south 
coast, moving out. Expectations 
reached fever pitch back at their 
airfields, but it was not until an 
hour or two before midnight that 
the pilots were summoned to their 
respective operations tents for the 
long-awaited briefing. At Thorney 
Island, 198 s Fit Lt Denis Sweeting 
squeezed into the overcrowded 
marquee. Of the experience, he 
explained: “... all the pilots from 
the squadrons plus the two wing 
commanders and intelligence officers. 
There were, therefore, nearly 100 
of us in a tent with a capacity for 
half that number. Then Gp Capt 
[Denys] Gillam entered and, with a 
complete lack of dramatics, informed 
us that tomorrow would be the long- 
awaited day and that the invasion was 
already underway. The ships had left 
the ports, bombers, paratroops and 
gliders were taking off. 

“It was to be maximum-plus effort 
on the morrow; we were to keep 
flying at all costs whilst targets were 
available. Engineering officers had 
already been warned of the maximum 
number of aircraft to be serviceable. 
We had, over the past few weeks, 
been given an outline briefing of 
special requirements for the invasion, 
such as the air corridors, with the 


warning that if we strayed from 
them, we would be liable to be shot 
at by our own people. We were given 
details of the location of corridors 
to and from Normandy, and the 
airstrips which would be built as 
soon as the army moved inland. 

These were for emergency use only 
as we would not be moving to France 
while the likelihood existed of having 
aircraft: destroyed on the ground by 
German artillery. 

Sweeting continued: “We 
emerged from the operations tent 
full of excitement at the prospect 
for tomorrow. After the years of 
operational flying I felt that my 
batteries had been recharged and I was 
ready to give the maximum effort.” 

These sentiments were shared by 
many of the pilots, who found it 
difficult to sleep in the few hours they 
had before being woken for flight. 
Groups of groundcrew worked all 
night, while others started at 02:30hrs 
when some pilots were also raised. 
Most of the aircrew were woken at 
04:30hrs for ‘readiness’. The Typhoon 
had come a long way in just 18 
months, but it was ready too; thanks 
to the modification programmes, 
all the Typhoon RP squadrons 
were suitably equipped by D-Day 
(although a handful of their aircraft 
still had the old canopy) - but it was 
an extremely close-run affair. 0 


Above 

The remains of a 
Wurzburg radar after 
an attack by Typhoons. 

JR BALDWIN 

Bottom left 

Trials with 1,0001b 
bombs commenced 
in May 1943, with 
Typhoon DN340. The 
bomb carrier has been 
moved outboard a 
few inches from its 
original position to 
take advantage of the 
stronger section of the 
wing structure, a&aee 
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-DAY ® HAWKER TYPHOON 


THE GATHERING 


STORM 



IN THE EARLY HOURS OF D-DAY 12 HAWKER TYPHOONS WERE AROYE THE CLOUDS OFF 
THE NORMANDY COAST. CHRIS THOMAS DETAILS THEIR AIR ALERT ROLE 
DURING THE INVASION 


/ 



Above 

Sqn Ldr Jack Collins DFC 
leads 245 Squadron 
Typhoons onto the 
runway at Holmsley 
South, Hampshire, in his 
personal mount MN8I9/ 
MR-?. The question 
mark at the end of the 
fuselage code was known 
as the 1 CO's query', often 
employed for ID purposes. 


N WILSON 


Right 

Canadian Jim Beatty, 
one of two brothers 
operating with 143 Wing 
RCAF, flew with 440 
Squadron on D-Day and 
later commanded 439 
Squadron, rcaf 


O f the 18 Hawker Typhoon 

squadrons available to the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force (2TAF) on 
June 6, 1944 nine were assigned 
the air alert role. Employed three at 
a time, each unit would cover one 
of a trio of British and Canadian 
invasion beaches. The honour 
of being first over the French 
coast on June 6 fell to 143 Wing 
RCAF - comprising 438, 439 
and 440 Squadrons. With their 
arrival timed to coincide with the 
first approaching landing craft at 
H-hour - 07:25hrs - they were 
briefed to call the HQ ships on 
arrival in case the assault force 
commanders needed them to take 
on more urgent targets. However, 
in the absence of new instructions 
the aircraft carried on to their 
original objectives. 





INITIAL ATTACKS 

The first wave consisted of 36 
Typhoons - 12 from each of the 
squadrons. Operating from RAF 
Hurn in Dorset, the attacking force 
was airborne between 06:45-07:00hrs. 
Led by combat veteran Wg Cdr Mike 
Judd DFC, 438 Squadron was to 
strike several strongpoints between Le 
Hamel and La Riviere on Gold beach. 
Arriving overhead, the Typhoon pilots 
were fortunate in that the cloud base 
allowed them to dive from 5,000ft. 
Releasing bombs at 1,000ft, the unit 
deposited 12 1,0001b (454kg) bombs 
and noted four direct hits. 

Meanwhile to the east, 439 
Squadron attacked gun positions 
behind Juno beach in Courseulles- 
sur-Mer with thousand-pounders. 
Notable results were difficult to see 
while diving through clouds of smoke 
from the ensuing battle below, but it is 
believed the strike was effective. 

Armed with 500lb bombs, 440 
Squadron had been briefed to target a 
strongpoint overlooking Sword beach 
at La Breche d’Hermanville. One of 
those in the formation was Fg Off 
James H Beatty who recalled: “Twelve 
aircraft were used and the pilots were 
briefed the night before, after which 
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Below 

Rocket-armed Typhoons 
of 174 Squadron taxi for 
departure at Holmsley 
South on D-Day. 

N WILSON 


Having flown on 609 Squadron's first operation 
on D-Day (rocket attack on the radar at Le Havre), 
MN630/PR-B was airborne from Thorney Island 
again later in the day, to attack enemy transport 
east of Lisieux. all profiles chris thomas 


imaginable. With six battleships 
firing [their] big guns, landing craft 
would run in towards the beaches, 
fire a volley of rockets, and then back 
off. We flew into the initial target in 
line astern and [attacked] at low level 
with delayed action bombs. We then 
dived behind the beaches and went 
after gun positions. The visibility 
was pretty poor due to the weather, 
smoke and dust being kicked up, so it 
was difficult to assess [our] results. As 
we left, we watched the landing craft 
go in on the assault... the German 
defenders were more concerned with 
what was in front of them at the 


Above 

Bearing temporary squadron codes on its nose, 
MN374/DP-H of 193 Squadron, 146 Wing, based at 
Needs Oar Point, would be damaged in a combat 
with Bf 109s on June 29, but after repair would later 
fly with 137 Squadron. 







74 


start, but later things changed, and 
[Typhoon] casualties rose.” 

As the first wave crossed the 
Channel, the second and third 
waves armed with rockets departed 
30 minutes behind. Encompassing 
23 Typhoons from 181 and 247 
Squadrons at Hurn, they were joined 
by another 16 aircraft provided by 
174 and 243 Squadrons out of RAF 
Holmsley South, Hampshire, while 
another 16 departed RAF Needs Oar 
Point, near Lymington. 

By now, the weather over 
Normandy had deteriorated, 
forcing the Typhoons down © 


everyone was confined to the airfield. 

I believe that we were the only aircraft, 
during the initial assault allowed below 
the cloud base. The only other aircraft 
we saw at our height was a pair of 
Focke-Wulfs climbing into the clouds. 
At the briefing we had been given our 
targets and told, that if we were hit, to 
bale out over the Channel... the odds 
were that we would land on a friendly 
ship. It was also suggested that we 
should try and land on an empty one 
headed for England! 

“The flight across the Channel was 
something to see... there was every 
kind of ship, barge and landing craft 
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Right 

Early Typhoons only had 
armour behind the pilot's 
seat This was inadequate 
for the ground-attack role 
and 7081b of steel plate 
was added to protect the 
pilot (from below and 
the sides), the engine 
and vulnerable radiator. 
This view shows the plate 
installed on the cockpit's 
port side, hawker 

Below 

Posed for the press no 
doubt, but the event 
was real enough. Fig 
Off R H'Spud’Holmes 
of 609 Squadron had 
just returned from the 
first strike of the day 
and was surrounded by 
groundcrew anxious for 
first-hand news. 




below 1 ,OOOft to keep under the 
cloud. The major issue was the 
visibility along the beachhead, 
still being hampered by smoke. 

With conditions and loiter time 
hindered, the Hurn squadrons 
were unable to locate their targets. 
Tasked with destroying a number of 
gun positions south of Caen, 181 
Squadron was forced to abort and 
flew home with its rockets. Taking 
similar action, 247 Squadron turned 
for home but spotted an alternative 
target while exiting the area and 
hit a gun site to the north of the 
beachhead. The rocket-equipped 
Typhoons fared somewhat better, 
as 174 Squadron destroyed two 
enemy positions at Reviers and 
245 Squadron attacked a hutted 
encampment after failing to locate 
its target at Tailleville. 

The two units from Needs Oar 
Point had mixed fortunes too. Led 
by the irrepressible Wg Cdr ‘Reg 
Baker, 197 Squadron bombed 
and strafed a German Army HQ 
southeast of Bayeux. Hampered by 
the weather, however, 266 Squadron 
chose to drop its bombs on what 
appeared to be a ‘rocket gun. 

Meanwhile, 198 Squadron, which 
had been detailed 
to attack numerous 


positions, was 
re-briefed to strike the 
chateau in La Meauffe, 
north of Saint-Lo, which had 
been identified as an enemy 

HQ. At 
08:25hrs, 


12 Typhoons armed with rockets 
took off from RAF Thorney Island, 
west of Chichester, West Sussex, 
led by Wg Cdr R E Brooker. Fit Lt 
Denis Sweeting was part of the sortie 
and takes up the story: “The lowering 
cloud base forced us down to 2,000ft 
making [us] easy prey for any light 
flak. However, everything appeared 
quiet as we sped towards the target, 
the CO was map-reading while the 
rest of us kept a sharp lookout for 
the hordes of German fighters we 
expected to encounter. Nothing 
happened... no flak... no fighters 

_i .-L:_i _ 


Suddenly Dave Davies’ voice came 
over the radio, “Baltic aircraft... 
target coming up 11 o’clock... 
echelon starboard for a low-level 
attack.” I looked down and there, 
about three miles away, was the large 
chateau surrounded by trees and 
a long circular drive leading to it, 
with a spacious lawn in the middle. 

It made a splendid target... large 
enough for all of us to hit! 

“I veered my aircraft further away 
from the leader to give [myself] 
more room while aiming, selected 
the eight-rocket salvo on the firing 
switch and checked the gun button 
was selected to fire. The rest of the 
squadron had now spread out in 
echelon behind and we were all 
set. The CO called, “Going 
down Baltic squadron,” as 
he dipped his port wing to 
commence a shallow dive 
with me following behind 
about 100 yards behind. 
We came over the top of 
the trees and I saw the flash 
from underneath his wings 









been involved in the mornings 
action, were scrambled at ll:00hrs. 
Wg Cdr J M Bryan led 11 aircraft 
from 164 Squadron on a sweep 
behind the beaches where they 
located and attacked numerous 
enemy transports. Splitting 
into two formations of six, 183 
Squadron undertook an armed 
reconnaissance south of Caen, 
which yielded plenty of targets for 
one group, including several trains, 
a flak tower and a dispatch rider. 
Working to the southeast of Caen, 
the other six machines found a tank 
column and lined up for a rocket 
attack. At this point the Luftwaffe 
made its first serious response with 
12 Focke-Wulf Fw 190A-8s of 
III./JG 2 jumping the Typhoons 
mid-strike. Three of the six ‘Tiffie’ 
pilots did not return, Fit Lt R W 
Evans, and Fig Offs A R Taylor and 
M H Gee all later being confirmed 
as killed in action. Meanwhile, 
Typhoons from 164 Squadron 
strafed an Fw 190 on the ground; 
whether it had been forced down 
by them or was in fact a victim of 


as he fired his rockets and then he 
pulled up to port. I started firing 
my cannons and saw his rockets 
explode on the front of the building. 
Now less than 300 yards away and 
travelling at over 400mph, I fired 
my salvo and heaved the aircraft into 
a steep left-hand climbing turn to 
follow the CO and avoid any flying 
debris. By the time I had pulled 
around to see the chateau again, 
our fourth aircraft was just firing 
his rockets. They hit the ground in 
front of the building, which by then 
had flames and smoke pouring out 
of it. With the rest of our aircraft 
on the way, more and more rockets 
exploded on the walls and the smoke 
and flames rose higher. One couldn’t 
imagine that any of the staff inside 
survived.” 

By 08:45hrs, all but one of the 
first wave were back at their home 
base. Fg Off R A Gordon of 245 
Squadron had sustained head 
injuries when his aircraft was hit 
by flak, shattering his canopy. 
Managing to cross the Channel, he 
crash-landed at Ford in West Sussex 
and was hospitalised, making him 
the raid’s only casualty. 

LULL IN OPERATIONS 

The airfields soon became a hive 
of activity as the returning aircraft 
were serviced and replenished 
ready to scramble. While the pilots 
debriefed and answered questions 
from their groundcrew wanting to 
hear the gen’ first hand, it became 
clear the weather had been the 
biggest problem over the targets. 
Although flak had been lighter than 
usual, the Luftwaffe had barely 
appeared, let alone interfered with 
the Typhoons’ efforts. 

With the pilots sitting at readiness 
in full flying kit, both 164 and 183 
Squadrons, neither of which had 


Above left 

While 18 Typhoon 
squadrons flew with 
the2TAFon D-Day ; two 
other units remained 
for the Air Defence 
of Great Britain. 

One at Manston (137 
Squadron) and the 
other (263 Squadron) 
at Harrowbeer, tasked 
with defending either 
end of the Channel. 
They flew routine 
patrols but saw no 
action on D-Day. 

A J CRANSTON 


Above 

Fig Off ' Neufy' Taylor, 
RCAF, was one of 183 
Squadron's casualties 
on D-Day. A week 
earlier, he and another 
pilot from the unit were 
scrambled from Thorney 
Island to intercept a 
pair of raiders. Taylor 
caught the Bf 109 
fighter-bombers and 
rapidly despatched 
both with an incredibly 
economical expenditure 
of just 20 rounds, rcaf 


Above left 

Typhoons claimed 
a number of tanks 
destroyed on D-Day, 
although the latter did 
not appear in force. This 
Panzer IV has been hit 
by rocket projectiles on 
the rear decking, lifting 
the turret. 

VIA J-P BENAMOU 


the action against 183 Squadron 
isn’t known. 

Despatching four aircraft at 
12:05hrs, 609 Squadron was the next 
unit in action with a rocket attack 
on the coast-focused radar located at 
Le Havre, which was known to be 
directing fire on the invading forces. 
With another lull in proceedings, 
frustration grew - especially at 
RAF Westhampnett in West Sussex 
where most of the pilots had been 
awake since 02:30hrs. Eventually a 
system of armed recce patrols was 
initiated with the first falling to 184 
Squadron. The order was changed 
twice as they prepared to leave, but 
at 15:25hrs its 12 Typhoons finally 
crossed the Channel once more to 
strike a defended position to the 
west of Cabourg. The CO, Sqn Ldr 
Jack Rose, soon fell victim to engine 
issues and was forced to turn back 
accompanied by his wingman, while 
the single air spare’ continued. As the 
Typhoons duly targeted the chateau 
in question, 12 Typhoons of 175 
Squadron arrived to attack several gun 
emplacements in the same area. © 
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Below 

Firepower! Four 3in 
rockets with 601b High 
Explosive/Semi-Armour 
Piercing warheads are 
backed up by 560 rounds 
of 20mm ammunition for 
this Typhoon, rcaf 


TARGETS OF OPPORTUNITY 

Continual formations of Typhoons 
carried out armed recce behind 
the beachheads in support of the 
ongoing operation. Made up of 
between eight and 12 Typhoons, 
the aircraft patrolled several 
areas between Caen and Bayeux, 
watching for the expected German 
reinforcements to materialise. No 
fewer than 33 patrols were carried 
out between 16:00-22:55hrs, when 
the last Typhoon sortie of D-Day 
landed back at Needs Oar Point in 
the fading light. 

Results from these sorties varied 
greatly. Although most located and 
ravaged numerous enemy 
vehicles, a few were 
unable to find 
a target, 
despite, 
as one 


squadron diarist noted, “anything 
of use to the enemy” being sought 
out. Given the fluid situation during 
the ground battle, the Typhoon 
pilots had to positively identify 
enemy targets before attacking. 

At one point, 237 Squadron was 
about to engage a single tank when 
friendly troops nearby suddenly 
rolled out recognition panels as they 
approached. During this period, the 
unit attacked several horse-drawn 
transports, which were 
still widely used by 
the German Army. 

It was a necessary 
task that 


absolutely loathed - some even 
refused to carry it out. 

One of the better results was 
achieved by 193 Squadron, which 
spied eight tanks lurking near 
Mondeville and dropped 12 3001b 
bombs fitted with 11 second- 
delayed fuzes. Returning for a 
second pass, the Typhoons sprayed’ 
what was left with 2,560 rounds of 
20mm cannon fire, resulting in two 
‘flamers’ and two ‘smokers.’ The 
rest of the column was halted in the 
ensuing chaos. By now the weather 
was clearing and the cloud-base 
had lifted to 5,000ft, with visibility 
stretching to at least 5 miles (8km). 

During these later strikes, flak was 
far more evident and that afternoon 
it claimed its first victim - a 181 
Squadron Typhoon flown by Fit Sgt 
GJ Howard RAAF. 

Attacking communication vehicles 
hidden among a group of lorries, 
his aircraft was hit by flak 
and spun into the 
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Six Typhoon units were based at Hum, 
including 247 Squadron, 124 Wing, which had 
received its RP ‘Tiffies' in April-May 1944. 
Among them was MN317/ZY-B, which would 
be transferred to 181 Squadron later in June. 
It survived until badly damaged in a landing 
accident on Christmas Eve 1944. 


enemy transport convoy, a number 
of Focke-Wulf Fw 190s broke 
through the defending screen of 
allied fighters. Sqn Ldr Percy Beake s 
combat report reads as follows: “Red 
and Yellow sections had just carried 
out an attack on an enemy convoy 
on the main road between Cagny 
and Croissanville. Flying as Red 
Leader, I was climbing and calling 
my section to reform when we were 
bounced by five Fw 190s. Turning 
hard to starboard, I saw one enemy 
aircraft to my port bow. I continued 
my turn and saw this aircraft fire at 
my No 2.1 fired a short burst from 
the starboard quarter from about 
300 yards, but observed only slight 
smoke from the enemy. However, 
he broke off his attack on my No 2 
and continued in a diving turn to 
almost ground level. I switched on 
my camera and again attempted to 
fire, only to find my ammunition was 
expended. I therefore broke off the 


Above 

One of 245 Squadron's first 'four-bladers', MN601/ 
MR-K, normally based at Holmsley South, had the 
distinction of being the first Typhoon to land at an 
Advanced Landing Ground in Normandy. 


ground. It was his first operational 
sortie. As well as flak, debris damage 
was a constant danger as strikes 
were made at lower heights than 
normal because of the weather. One 
such occurrence concerned Sgt E 
H Donne, who had to bale out 
of his stricken Typhoon over the 
beachhead after being hit during an 
ultra-low-level attack. 

FINAL SORTIES 

The frantic pace continued as the 
evening drew on. Crossing the 
Channel for a second operation, 
aircraft from 184 Squadron spotted 
ten tanks heading towards Caen 
from the west and positioned to 
attack. Again, results were difficult 
to determine, but at least five were 
left burning as the squadron made 
for home. Spirits were high and that 
night they celebrated with steak and 
onions in the mess! 

Like 183 Squadrons pilots, 164 s 
aircrews soon found out how 
vulnerable they were while pressing 
home a strike. Having located an 


W 


chase and got away at ground level. 

Fg Off Deas flying as Yellow 3 reports 
seeing this aircraft strike the ground 
and I claim it destroyed.” As a result 
of the action Fg Off A E Roberts was 
posted as missing, but German records 
soon revealed he was shot down and 
killed by Hptm Herbert Huppertz of 
III./JG 2 - his 67th ‘kill’. Huppertz 
had claimed a pair of 183 Squadron 
Typhoons earlier in the day, but just 
two days later he himself was shot 
down while in combat with 
USAAF P-47s. 

In its second operation of the 
afternoon, 440 Squadron attacked 
whatever motor transport it could find, 
but on reforming for the flight home, 
Pit Off L R Allman was unaccounted 
for. Some weeks later the squadron 
would find his grave, alongside the 
remains of his Typhoon - a presumed 
victim of flak. The German gunners 
seemed to be getting their eye in’ as 
the evening progressed, as during this 
same operation Fg Off Ramsey Milne’s 
Typhoon was badly hit, but he made it 
back to Hurn for a bumpy landing, © 


Above 

Instructions for painting the 'special markings' 
for D-Day did not include a policy for code letters. 
Each unit devised its own method and 184 Squadron 
repainted the individual letters on the vertical tail 
surfaces, as on MN529/BR-N at Westhampnett. 
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Right 

Ten Typhoons from 181 
Squadron , photographed 
by a 430 Squadron 
Mustang as they returned 
to Hurn from an operation 
over France. Eight aircraft 
have RP rails but two have 
been flown as 'fighters' 
in an escort role. Tucked 
in behind the leading 
Typhoon EL-R is JP604/EL- 
W, which was lost with its 
pilot on D-Day. wgrey 


as he later recalled: “When I put the 
wheels down, I realised there was no air 
pressure... meaning I had no brakes! 

I needed them on landing, to keep 
straight as flying speed was lost. There 
were 25 or so American Thunderbolts 
that had landed just ahead of us 
and they were all taxiing around the 
perimeter looking for a parking place. 

I got down OK... but couldn’t keep 
the aircraft straight unless I used a lot 
of throttle! Consequently, I was going 
all over the place... Thunderbolts were 
scattering to get of my way. Finally, 
there was no point, so I just ground- 
looped, buckled an undercarriage leg 
and damaged a wingtip!” 

On 609 Squadrons final mission of 
the day, WO George Martin RAAF, 
was forced to abandon his flak- 
damaged Typhoon uncomfortably 
close to the German SS unit he had 
been attacking. His chute opened 
at 200ft and he landed in a wood, 
which was soon raked by machine 
gun fire. Despite being hit in the 
ankle, he managed to remain hidden 
and eventually made his way to 
friendly troops, before later re-joining 
609 when it arrived in Normandy 
after the invasion. 

Among the transport targets was 
a staff car pinpointed by a section 
of four aircraft from 257 Squadron. 

In a hail of cannon fire and 5001b 
bombs, the occupants ran for cover in 
a nearby chateau, which was promptly 
demolished by a direct hit. One of 
the best results was achieved by 439 
Squadron, which had been briefed 
to search for armoured vehicles near 
Caen. Finding a large column, believed 
to be the 21st Panzer Division, the 
pilots attacked individually with 
bombs and cannon, claiming at least 
20 vehicles badly damaged. 

The last Typhoon unit in the air over 
the beachhead was 257 Squadron, 
which had split into two sections - 
one of which strafed four transports 
and bombed a tented encampment 
near Varaville, with the other attacking 
a staff car near Thury-Harcourt. As 
fading light made further searches 
unprofitable, the Typhoons job was 
done for the day, having flown 429 
sorties in total. 

After attacking pre-arranged targets 
and meeting calls for assistance, 
Typhoons maintained a constant 
presence over the beachhead, 
covering the roads to the south. The 
movement of German reinforcements 
had been severely hampered, while 
their command structure has been 
successfully harassed. The cost had 
been much lower than expected - just 
eight Typhoons lost with six pilots 
killed. A number of aircraft had been 



damaged, but all would return to 
service in due course. 

Life would become much more 
difficult for the Typhoon force in 
the coming weeks - 15 pilots and 


aircraft were lost on June 7 alone. But 
new tactics would be developed and 
close-support would reach new levels, 
cementing the Typhoons crucial part 
in the batde for Normandy. 0 



BREAKING 
THE RULES 


sa 


Although the internal fittings for carriage of 1,0001b bombs were included on 
Typhoons leaving the production line from December 1943, problems with the release 
of the weapon from the original bomb carriers meant redesign was necessary to 
accommodate the larger weapon. The new carriers were available by April and were 
delivered to 143 and 146 Wings. Their first thousand-pounders were initially used in 
action on April 24,1944 when 438 Squadron dropped pairs of bombs on a bridge at 
Saint-Sauveur, Normandy, the first time that such stores had been released operationally 
by Typhoons. Due to a shortage of suitable aircraft they had to use 439 Squadron 
'Tiffies' to do it. These weapons were particularly useful against bridges and the RCAF 
Typhoon wing made many such attacks in the coming weeks, as part of the campaign to 
disrupt communications in northern France. It would seem, however, that the full range 
of clearance procedures had not been completed. The following is an extract from an 
amusing memo exchanged between two wing commanders at AEAF HQ on D-Day itself: 
"At 10:30hrs today, an officer of the Air Ministry, Whitehall, telephoned to state that it 
was not yet possible for the Air Ministry to clear Typhoon aircraft for the carriage of 
1,0001b bombs, and that the Ministry of Aircraft Production was being asked to carry 
out an investigation into the question. As you are no doubt aware, we have been for the 
past two months been fitting 1,0001b bomb racks to Typhoon aircraft - and the Typhoon 
carrying 2 x 10001b bombs is our primary weapon against certain tactical targets." 

It was suggested to the Air Ministry official concerned that he might like to take the 
following action: 


(i) Try to stop AEAF from putting 1,0001b bombs onto Typhoons 

(ii) Recover any 1,0001b bombs which may already have been dropped by Typhoons and 
explain to the recipients that the bombs were dropped in error." 
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SLAUGHTER IN THE SNOW 1941-1945 


SLAUGHTER IN THE SNOW 1941-1945 


The Eastern Front was not only the 
largest military confrontation in 
history but also the deadliest - and 
it ultimately led to the downfall of 
Hitler and the end of the Third Reich. 


Total casualties numbered in 
excess of five million German and 
Axis troops, with the Soviets losing 
possibly twice that figure. This 116- 
page special magazine tells the 
dramatic story of the War in the East. 


Features include: 


HITLER'S INTENTIONS 

When Germany invaded Soviet territory in 
May 1941, it may have been a shock, but it 
was hardly a surprise. 


OPERATION BARBAROSSA 

In the early hours of 22 June 1941, the 
invasion of the Soviet Union was launched 
with devastating results. 


Operation Barbarossa - Invasion of Russia; The Battle for Moscow; 
Slaughter of the Innocents; Siege of Leningrad; Stalingrad - the Largest 
Battle in History; Armoured Clash at Kursk; Valkyrie - Killing Hitler; 
Disaster on the Dnieper; Stalin's Victory in the East. 


GENERAL WINTER 

The German Army stood at the gates of 
Moscow, but Hitler's troops were faced 
with a winter war in conditions 
they had not expected 


THE END IN THE EAST 

Hitler had started the war in Eastern 
Europe. Stalin was determined to end it in 
the same theatre. 


AVAILABLE NOW FROM WHSraith AND ALL LEADING NEWSAGENTS 

ALTERNATIVELY, ORDER DIRECT 


JUST £6. 


PLUS FREE P&P 


*Free 2nd class P&P on 
all UK & BFPO orders. 
Overseas charges apply. 


Call UK: 01780 480404 
Overseas: +44 1780 480404 


Free P&P* when you order online at 
www.keypublishing.com/shop 


Monday to Friday 9am-5:30pm 


SUBSCRIBERS CALL FOR YOUR £1.00 DISCOUNT! 












DAY ® PARTING SHOT 


D- 






A Handley Page Halifax Mk.V tows an Airspeed AS.51 Horsa into the air. The image is likely to have been taken 
during Operation Mallard on the evening of June 6. Mallard was the code name given to actions conducted by 
British Army paratoopers as part of the Normandy landings, key collection 





98* D-DAY IN THE AIR 





HUNTER HISTORY | PHOTO REFERENCE | PROFILES | CUTAWAY ART 



Volume 4 of our Combat 
Machines series focuses 
on classic jet fighter the 
Hawker Hunter.The type's 
development, entry into 
service and operations are 
examined in this 84-page 
bookazine and there's a 
personal account from an 
RAF Hunter pilot detailing 
his sorties while in Malaysia. 
This volume also boasts 
previously unpublished and 
rare photographs, making 
it an essential guide for all 
modellers. 

Featuring: 

Design and development 

Single-seaters 

Two-seaters 


HUNTER HISTORY | PHOTO REFERENCE | PROFILES | CUTAWAY ART ■" 


HAWKER HUNTER 



MACHINES 

no.D4 


Test and trials 
Specifications 
Combat history 
And much more! 



ORDER DIRECT 


JUST £7.99 


PLUS FREE P&P* 


*Free 2nd class P&P on all 
UK & BFPO orders. Overseas 
charges apply. 


Free P&P* when you order online at Call UK: 01780 480404 Monday to Friday 

www.keypublishing.com/shop V J Overseas:+441780 480404 9am-s : 3o P m 





TOP SECRET . 


D-DAY 75 

I 

UNIQUELY NUMBERED COLLECTORS 7 ISSUE 

LAYERED IN RHODIUM-PLATINUM 

AND 24-CARAT GOLD 

£ 9.95 

+ £2.99 DELIVERY S&S* 


THE DARING OPERATION THAT CHANGED 
THE COURSE OF HISTORY 

Seventy-Five years ago, at H-Hour the order went out to the waiting 
troops. The command turned 6th June 1944 from an ordinary 
summer's day into a defining date in British history, and so began 
"The Longest Day". The Allied Forces came by land, sea and air; men 
and machines emerged from the sea framed by the distant backdrop 
of England's shoreline. They stormed the heavily fortified coastline 
of Occupied France in Normandy. The D-Day landings were part of 
the greatest-ever amphibious operation in the history of warfare. 
This pivotal day was the beginning of the end, turning the tide of 
World War II and launching the liberation of Europe from the Nazis. 

Now, 75 years on, a new proof commemorative has been issued 
to mark the 75th anniversary of the "Longest Day" that changed 
history. 

THE D-DAY 75TH ANNIVERSARY UNIQUELY 
NUMBERED PROOF COMMEMORATIVE — JUST 
9,999 ISSUED 

Crafted to a collectors' proof finish, the highest quality possible, this 
limited-edition commemorative is layered with Rhodium-Platinum 
and 24-carat Gold. With its dramatic sepia toned imagery of the 
Allied Forces landing on D-Day, it is a striking tribute to the heroes 
who sought to defend our liberty. 

Each edition is individually numbered, meaning your commemorative 
is the only one with that number, which makes it completely unique 
to you - the ultimate collectors' item. The earliest orders will receive 
the lowest numbered editions. 

The reverse shows the invasion routes with each arrow pointing 
across the Channel to Normandy with the flags of the Allied troops 
that landed and the quote from General Eisenhower's letter to the 
troops before the invasion: 'We shall accept nothing less than 
victory'. 


CLB 





ORDER 
TODAY - FOR 
JUST £9.95! 

Call today to order your limited- 
edition D-Day 75th Anniversary Commemorative 
proof strike. With your order you will have the opportunity 
to collect the future issues in the D-Day 75 Commemorative 
Collection at just £29.95 (+£2.99 S+S*) each; which may be 
viewed entirely without obligation on our 14-day home 
approval service. 

Your D-Day 75th Anniversary Commemorative comes 
presented with a Certificate of Authenticity, and for a 
limited time, the D-Day 75 Collectors' Pack with a facsimile 
of General Eisenhower's letter to the invading forces - 
completely FREE! 



FREE 

COLLECTORS’ 
PACK WHEN YOU 

ORDER TODAY 


Each 

edition is 

individually 

numbered 


§ENlL_§lt_ 


call 0333 003 0019 

LINES OPEN Mon-Thurs 9am-7pm | Fri-Sat 9am-5pm | 
Sun 10am-3pm Quote reference P368023 


ORDER ONLINE NOW: 


www.bradford.co.uk/d-day-proof 


YES , 1 WISH T0 ORDER THE D-DAY 75 COMMEMORATIVE FOR JUST £9.95 
(PLUS £2.99 DELIVERY S&S*). I DO NOT NEED TO SEND ANY MONEY NOW. 


Title CJ Mr [J Mrs D Ms CD Miss CJ Other 
Address 


COMPLETE AND SEND THIS APPLICATION FORM IN AN ENVELOPE TO: 
_ FREEPOST BGE 

\ / Freepost address must be written in capitals to 

ensure delivery 


Order reference: 

P368023 


Postcode 

Telephone 

Mobile 

Email Address 


Siqnature 


11RAUFORU EXCILWCG 
Official Distributor 


* S&S - Delivery Service & Shipping | Finish: Layered in fine 999 Silver | Approx. Diameter: 38.6mm | Applicants must be aged 18 or over | Applications are limited to one commemorative per UK household | Future commemoratives will be sent every 3-4 
weeks to customers to view entirely without obligation at £29.95 (plus £2.99 S&S*) each | Customers are under no obligation to purchase any of the further five issues in the collection and may cancel at any time | All orders are covered by Bradford Exchange's 


14-day money back guarantee. Our guarantee is in addition to the rights provided to you by consumer 
policy, please go to www.bradford.co.uk/privacy policy or contact us at the above address or phone 


s under no obligation to purchasi 
protection regulations | Please 
number | The Bradford Exchang 


_note, we may contact you via mail, email and mobile with information about your reservation For details of our privac 

Exchange 1 Castle Yard, Richmond, Surrey, TW10 6TF |Registered company number FC014346 117-01552 426-CO314.07S 



































